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"SERMON I. 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST A RELIGHOUS 
LIFE ANSWERED. 


— 


Fit ſeem evil unto you to ſerve the Lord. 
chuſe you this day whom you will ſerve. 


$ HESE words are the laſt 
counſel and advice which Jo- 
ſhua' gave to the people of 
 Ifrael, after he had ſafely. 
conducted them into the land of Canaan. 
And that he might the more effectuall 
Vol., V. B perſua 
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perſuade them to continue ſtedfaſt in the 
worſhip of the true God, by an eloquent 
kind of inſinuation he -doth as it were 
once more ſet them at liberty, and leave 
them to their own choice; © If it ſeem 
L evil unto you to ſerve the Lord, chuſe 
00 you this day whom you will ſerve.” 

The plain ſenſe of which words may 
be reſolved. into this propoſition ; that 
notwithitanding all the prejudices and 
objections againſt religion, yet it hath 
thoſe real advantages on its ſide, that it 
may ſafely be referred to any imparcial 
and conſiderate man's choice; © If it 
ſeem evil unto you to ſerve the Lord ;” 
intimating that to ſome perſons, and up- 
on ſome accounts, it may ſeem ſo: but 
when the matter is thoroughly examined, 
the reſolution and choice cannot be diffi- 
cult, nor require any long deliberation, 
„ Chuſe you this day whom you will 
ſerve,” 

The principal objection which men 
have raiſed againſt the practice gfpreligion 
is this That the laws of religſon thwart 
the natural inclinations of men, and lay 
too great a reſtraint upon human nature, 


intrenching too much upon the pleaſures 
and 
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and liberty of it: ſo that God ſeems to 
have ſet our nature and duty at variance; 
to have given us appetites and inclinati- 
ons one way, and laws another : which, 
if it were true, muft needs render the 
practice of religion very grievous and 

uneaſy. Ss 
But, to ſolve this difficulty, it may be 
obſerved that God did not deſign to cre- 
ate man in the full poſſeſſion of happineſs. 
at firſt, but to train him up to it by the 
trial of his obedience. * No there could 
be no trial of our obedience without ſome 
difficulty in our duty : either by reaſon 
of powerful temptations from without, 
or of perverſe inclinations from within. 
The hardeſt conteſt between man's 
inclination and duty, is in thoſe who 
have wilfully contracted vicious ha- 
bits, and by that means rendered their 
duty much more difficult to themſelves. 
But though to thoſe who have wilfully 
contracted vicious habits, a religious and 
virtuous urſe of life be very difficult, 
yet the main difficulty hes in our fig{t en- 
trance upon it; and when that is over, 
the ways of goodneſs are as eaſy as it is 
fit any thing ſhould be that is ſo excel- 
p | _ lent, 
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lent, and that hath the encouragement 
of ſo glorious a reward. Cuſtom will 
reconcile men almoſt to any thing; but 


there are thoſe charms in the ways of 


wiſdom and virtue, that a little acquaint- 
ance and converſation with them will 
ſoon make them more delightful than 
any other courſe. And who will grudge 
any pains and trouble to bring himſelf 
into ſo ſafe and happy a condition? Af- 
ter we have tried both courſes, of reli- 
gion and profaneneſs, of virtue and vice, 
we ſhall certainly find, that nothing is ſo 
wiſe, ſo eaſy, and ſo comfortable as to 
be virtuous and good, and always to do 
that which we are inwardly convinced 
we ought to do. Nor would I deſire 
more of any man in this matter, than to 
follow the ſober convictions of his own 
mind, and to do that which upon the 
moſt ſerious conſideration at all times, in 
roſperity and affliction, in ſickneſs and 
health, in the time of life, and at the 
hour of death, he judgeth wiſeſt and 
fafeſt for him to do. 
There was, I confeſs, ſome pretence for 
complaining of the hardſhips of religion 


under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, which oY 
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the multitude of its poſitive inſtitutions 
and external obſervances, muſt needs 
have been very burthenſome. And the 
ſame objection lies againſt the church of 
Rome, who (as they have handled chriſ- 
tianity) by the unreaſonable number of 
their needleſs and ſenſeleſs ceremonies, 
have made the yoke of Chriſt heavier 
than that of Moſes, and the goſpel a 
more carnal commandment than the law. 
So that Chrittianity is loſt among them 
in the trappings and accoutrements of 
it; with which, inſtead of adorning reli- 
gion, they have ſtrangely diſguiſed it; 


and have quite ſtifled it in the croud of 


external riches and ceremonies. 

But the pure Chriſtian religion, as it 
was delivered by our Saviour, hath 
ſcarcely any thing in it that is poſitive 
except the two ſacraments, which are not 


of a burdenſome nature, but very much 


for our comfort and advantage, becauſe 
they convey and confirm to us the great 
bleſſings and privileges of our religion, 
In other things, Chriſtianity hath ſcarce- 


ly impoſed any other laws upon us bur 


what are enacted in our nature, of are 
agreeable to the prime and fundamental 
B 3 laws 
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laws of it; nothing but what every man's 
reaſon either dictates to him to be neceſ- 
ſary, or approves as highly fit and rea- 
ſonable. 
But we moſt groſsly miſtake the nature 
of pleaſure and liberty, if we promiſe 
them to ourſelves in any wicked courſe. 
For, upon due ſearch and trial it will be 
found, that true pleaſure, and perfect 
treedom, are no where to be found but 
in the practice of virtue, and in the ſer- 
vice of God. The laws of religion do 
not abridge us of any pleaſure that a wiſe 
man can deſire, and ſafely enjoy, I mean 
without a greater evil and trouble conſe- 
quent upon it. The pleaſure of com- 
manding our appetites, and governing 
our paſſions, by the rules of reaſon 
(which are the laws of God) is infinitely 
to be preferred before any ſenſual plea- 
ſure whatever: becauſe it is the pleaſure 
of wiſdom and diſcretion; and gives us 
the ſatisfaction of having done that which 
is beſt and fitteſt for reaſonable creatures 
to do. Who would not rather chuſe to 
govern himſelf as Scipio did, amidft all 
the temptations and opportunities of ſen- 
ſual picatures which his power and victo- 
ries 
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ries preſented to him, than to indulge 

himſelf in all the delights of ſenſe ? 
Nothing is more certain in reaſon and 
experience, than that every inordinate 
appetite and affection is a puniſhment to 
itſelf; and is perpetually croſſing. its own 
pleaſure, and defeating its own fatisfac- 
tion, by over-ſhooting the. mark 1t aims 
at, For inſtance, intemperance in eating 
and drinking, inftead of delighting and 
ſatisfying nature, only ſerves to load and 
cloy it; and inſteadof quenching a natural 
thirſt, which it is extremely pleaſant to do, 
creates an unnatural one, which 1s trou- 
bleſomeand endleſs. And the pleafure of 
revenge, as ſoon as it is executed turns 
into grief and pity, guilt and remorſe, 
and a thouſand melancholy withes that 
we had reſtrained ourſelves from fo un- 
reaſonable an act. God and reaſon 
have ſet us no other bounds concerning 
the uſe of ſenſual pleaſures, but that we 
take care not to be injurious to ourſelves, 
or others, in the kind or degree of them, 
It 1s very viſible, that all ſenſual exceſs is 
naturally attended with a double incon- 
venience : as it goes beyond the limits of 
nature, it begets bodily pains and dif- 
B 4 eaſes : 
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eaſes: as it tranſgreſſeth the rules of rea- 
ſon and religion, it creates guilt and re- 
morſe in the mind. And theſe are, be- 
yond compariſon, the two greateſt evils 
in this world; a diſeaſed body, and 4 
diſcontented mind. In this I am ſure I 
Ipeak to the inward feeling and experi- 
ence of men ; and ſay nothing but what 
every vicious man finds, and hath a more 
lively ſenſe of, than is to be expreſſed by 
words. | | | 
After all that can be ſaid, there is no plea- 
ſure comparable to that of innocency and 
freedom from the ſtings of a guilty con- 
ſcience; this is a pure and ſpiritual plea- 
ſure, much above any ſenſual delight. 
Among all the delights of ſenſe, 
that of health (which is the natural con- 
ſequence of a ſober, chaſte, and regular 
life) is a pleaſure far beyond that 
of any vice: for it is the life of life; and 
that which gives a grateful reliſh to all 
our other enjoyments. It is not indeed 
ſo violent and tranſporting a pleaſure ; 
but it is pure and even, and laſting, and 


hath no guilt and regret, no forrow and 


ttrouble attending it: which is a worm 
that infallibly breeds in all vicious and 
| unlawful 
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unlawful pleaſures, - and makes them 
| bitterneſs in the end. 

All the. ways of ſin are fo beſet with 
difficulties on every ſide, there are fo: ma- 
ny unanfwerable objections againſt vice, 
from the unreaſonableneſs and deformity 
of it, from the remorſe that attends it, 
from the miſery that follows it, that none 
but the raſh and inconſiderate can obtain. 
leave of themſelves to commit it. It is 


the daughter of inadvertency, blind-, 


neſs and folly ; the mother of guilt, re- 
pentance and woe. There is no plea- 
ſure that will hold out and abide with us 
to the laſt, but that of innocency and 


well-doing. All fin is folly; and © all 


folly ſoon. grows fick and weary of itſelt;” 


The pleaſure of it is ſlight and ſuperlici- 


al, but the trouble and remorſe of iz 
pierceth our very hearts. 

As to the other part of the objection, 
That religion reſtrains us of our liberty: 
the contrary is evidently true, that 
vice is the. greateſt flavery. For he 
is truly a ſlave, who is not at liberty 
to follow his own judgment, and to do 
thoſe things which he is inwardly con- 
vinced it is beſt for him to do; but is 

B 5 ſubject 
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ſubje& to the unreaſonable commands, 


and the tyrannical power and violence of 
his luſts and paſſions : ſo that he is not 
maſter of himfelf, but other lords have 


dominion over him, and he is perfectly 


at their command. One vice or paſſion 


bids him go, and he goes; another come, 


and he comes; and a third do this, and 


he doth it. The man. is at perpetual - 


variance with his own mind, and conti- 
nually committing the things which he 
condemns in himſelf. And it is all one, 


whether a man be ſubject to the will and 
humour of another perſon, or to his own 


luſts and paſſions. Only this of the two 
is the worſe; becauſe the tyrant is at 
home, and always ready at hand to do- 
mineer over him; he is within him, and 
ſo much the harder to be vanquiſhed and 
overcome. , 

But the ſervice of God, and obedience 
to his laws, is perfect liberty. Becauſe 
the law of God requires nothing of us, 
but what is recommended to us by our 
own reaſon, and from the benefit and 
advantage of doing it; nothing but what 
is much more for our own intereſt to do 
it, than it can be for God's to command 

Fe | it. 
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it. If in ſome things God exacts obedi- 


ence of us more indiſpenſably, and under 
ſeverer penalties, it is becauſe thoſe things 
are in their nature more neceſſary to our 
felicity. And how could God poſſibly 
have dealt more graciouſty and kindly 
with us, than to oblige us molt ſtrictly 
to do that which is moſt evidently for 
our good; and to make ſuch laws for 
us, as, if we live in obedience to them, 
will infallibly make us happy ? So that, 
taking all things into conſideration, the 
intereſt of our bodies and fouls, of the 
preſent and the future, of this world and 
the other, religion is the moſt reaſonable 
and wiſe, the moſt comfortable and com- 
pendious courſe that any man can take 
in order to his own happinefs. © 
The conſideration of this ought to be 
a great endearment of our duty to us, 
and a moſt prevalent argument with us 
to yield a ready and chearful obedience 
to the laws of God; which are in truth 
ſo many acts of grace and favour to 
mankind, the real privileges of our na- 
ture, and the proper'means and cauſes of 
our happinefs; and reſtrain us from no- 
thing but doing miſchief to ourſelves, 
and making ourſelyes miſerable. 
| a Inſtead 
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Inſtead of oppoſing religion therefore, 
upon pretence of the unreaſonable re- 
{ſtraints of it, we ought to thank God 
heartily, that he hath laid fo. ſtrict an 
obligation upon us to regard and purſue 
our true intereſt ; and hath been pleaſed 
to take ſo much care of us, as to ſet 
bounds to our looſe and wild appetites. 
by our duty: that, in giving us rules to 
live by, he hath not complied with our 
inconſiderate and fooliſn inclinations, 
to our real harm and prejudice: but hath 
made thoſe things neceſſary-for us to do, 
which in all reſpects are beſt for us; and 
which, if we were quite left to our own 
liberty, ought in all reaſon to be our free 
and firſt choice : that he hath made the fol- 
ly and inconvenience of ſin ſo groſsly pal- 
pane that every man may ſee it before- 
hand, who will but conſider, and at the 
beginning of a bad courſe look to the 
end of it. 

Now, by all that hath been ſaid upon this 
argument, I hope we are ſatisfied that 
religion is no ſuch intolerable yoke as hath 
been imagined; and that upon a due and 
full conſideration of things, it cannot“ ſeem 


evil” unto any of us © to ſerve the Lord:“ 


nay, 
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nay, on the contrary, that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary, both to our preſent peace and 
future felicity: that a religious and 
virtuous life is not only upon all accounts 
the moſt prudent, but after we are en- 
tered upon it, and accuſtomed to it, the 
moſt pleaſant courſe that any man can 
take; and, however inconſiderate men 
may complain of the reſtraints of religi- 
on, that it is not more our duty, than it 
is our privilege and happineſs. 

cannot think, that upon ſober conſi- 
deration any man could ſee reaſon to 
thank God to be releaſed from any of 
his laws, or to have had the contrary to 
them enjoined. Let us ſuppoſe that the 
laws of God had been juſt the reverſe of 
what they now are; that they had com- 
manded us, under ſevere penalties, to 
deal falſely and fraudulently wich our 
neighbours, to.demean ourſelves ungrate- 
tully to our beſt friends and benefactors, 
and to purſue ſenſual pleaſures to the en- 
dangering- of our health and life: how 
ſhould we have complained of the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of theſe laws, and have mur- 
mured at the ſlavery of ſuch intolerable 
impoſitions! And yet, now that 1 
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hath commanded us the contrary, things 
every way agreeable to our reaſon and 
intereſt, we are not ſatisfied. What will 
content us? As our Saviour expoſtu- 
lates in a ſimilar caſe; © Whereunto ſhall 
4 liken this generation? It is like un- 
* to children playing in the market- place, 
* and calling unto their companions, we 
<* have piped unto you, and ye have not 


„ danced; we have mourned, and ye 


have not Jamented.” This is perfectly 


childiſh, to be pleaſed with nothing; nei- 


ther to like this, nor the contrary. We 
are not contented with the laws of God 
as they are, and yet the contrary to them 
we ſhould have eſteemed the greateſt 
grievance in the world. 

If this be true, that the laws of God, 
how contrary ſoever to our vicious in- 
clinations, are really calculated for our 
benefit, it would almoſt be an affront 
to wiſe and conſiderate men to impor- 


tune them to their intereſt; and 


with great earneſtneſs to perſuade them 
to that which in all reſpects is ſo viſibly 
for their advantage. Chuſe you“ 
therefore. © this day whom you will 
ferve;” God, or your vices. And take 


up 
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up a ſpeedy reſolution in a matter of ſo 
great and preſſing a concern; chuſe you 
this day.” 

Where there is great hazard in the 


doing of a thing, it is good to deliberate 


long before we undertake it; but where 
the thing is not only ſafe but beneficial, 
and not only beneficial but highly ne- 
ceſſary; when our life and happlels de- 
pend-upon it, and all the danger lies in 
the delay of it; we cannot be too ſudden 
in our reſolution, nor too ſpeedy in the 
execution of it. That which is evidently 
ſafe, needs no deliberation; and that 
which is abſolutely neceſſary will admit 
of none. 2 oS 

Therefore reſolve upon it immediately; 
to day, whilſt it is called to day, left 
any of you be hardened through the 
« deceitfulneſs of fin.” In the days of 


your youth and health; for © that is the 


acceptable time,” that is the day of 


ſalvation ; before © the evil day comes, 


and you be driven to it by the terrible 
apprehenſion and approach of death, 
when men fly to God only for fear of his 


wr ath. - | c | 
Men's words then come from the bot 
tom 
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tom of their hearts; the maſk is taken 
off, and things then appear as in truth 
they are. But then perhaps it may be too 
late to make this choice : nay, then it can 
hardly be choice, but neceſſity. Men 
do not then chuſe to ſerve the Lord, but 
they are urged and forced to it by their 
fears. They have ſerved their vices all 
their life long, and now they would fain 
ſerve themſelves of God at the hour of 
death. They have done what they can, 
by their infolent contempt and defiance 


of the Almighty, to make themſelves mi- 


ferable; and now they can ſtand out no 
longer againſt him, they are contented 
at laſt to be beholding to him to make 
them happy. The mercies of God are 
great and boundleſs; but yet methinks 
it is too great a preſumption in all reaſon, 
for men to deſign before-hand' to make 
the mercy of God the ſanctuary and re- 
treat of a ſinful life. 

To conclude; If ſafety, or pleaſure, 
or liberty, or wiſdom, or virtue, or even 


happineſs itſelf have any temptation in 


them, religion hath all theſe allurements. 


What Tully ſays of philoſophy, is much 


more 


— 


. 
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more true of the Chriſtian religion, the 
wiſdom and philoſophy which is from a- 
bove; We can never praiſe it enough, 
e ſince whoever lives according to the 
rules of it, may paſs the whole age of 
his life” (I may add, his whole dura- 
tion, this life and the other) © without 
trouble.” | 
Philoſophy hath given us ſeveral plau- 
ſible rules for the attaining of peace and 
tranquillity of mind, but they fall very 
much ſhort of bringing men to it. The 
very beſt of them fail us upon the great-. 
eſt occaſions, - But the Chriſtian religion 
hath effectually done all that which phi- 
loſophy pretended to, and aimed at. The 
precepts and promiſes of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are every way ſufficient for our 
comfort, and for our inſtruction in righ- 

teouſneſs: to correct all the errors, and 
to bear us up under all the evils and ad- 
verſities of human life; eſpecially that 
holy and heavenly doctrine which is con- 
tained in the admirable Sermons of our 

Saviour. 1 : 

This is the advantage of the Chriſtian 
religion ſincerely believed and practiſed, 
that it gives perfect reſt and tranquillity 
to the mind of man: it frees us from the 
guilt 
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guilt of an evil conſcience, from the pow- 
er of our vicious paſſions, from the ſlaviſn 
fear of death, and from puniſhment in ano- 
ther world. It builds our comfort upon a 


rock, which will abide all ſtorms, will 


remain unſhaken in every condition, and 
will laſt and hold out for ever. He 
ce that heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and 
< doth them,” (ſaith our Lord) *I will 
© liken him to a wife man, who built 
his houſe upon a rock.” 

In ſhort, Religion makes the life of 
man a wiſe deſign, regular and conſtant 
to itſelf; becauſe it unites all our reſolu- 
tions and actions in one great end: 
whereas without religion the life of man 
is a wild and inconſiſtent thing, without 
any certain ſcope and deſign, The vici- 
ous man lives at random, and acts by 
chance : for. he that walks by no rule, 
can carry on no ſettled and ſteady deſign. 
It is melancholy to obſerve what a bur- 
den time is to ſuch men, and how ſoli- 
citous they are fo deviſe ways not to 


ſpend it, but to ſquander it away, For 
their great grievance is conſideration, and 
to be obliged to be intent upon any thing 
that is ſerious. They hurry from one 
vanity and folly to another; and are be- 

holding 
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holding to every vain man, and to every 
trifling occaſion, that can but help to 
take time off their hands. Wretched and 


inconſiderate men] who have ſo great a 


work before them, the happineſs of 
eternity to take care of, and provide 


for, and yet are at a loſs how to employ 


their time! Irreligion and vice makes 
life an extravagant and unnatural thing, 
becauſe it perverts and overthrows the 
natural courſe and order of things. For 
inſtance; according to nature men labour 


to get an eſtate, to free themſelves from 


temptations to rapine and injury; and 
that they may have where with to ſupply 
their own wants, and relieve the wants 
of others. But now the covetous man 
heaps up riches, not to enjoy them, but 
to have them; ſtarves himſelf in the 
midſt of plenty ; moſt unnaturally cheats 
and robs himſelf of that which is his 
own; and makes a hard ſhift to be as 
poor and miſerable with a great eſtate, 
as any man can be without it. Accord- 
ing to the deſign of nature, men ſhould 
eat and drink that they may live; but 
the voluptuous man only lives that he 
may eat and drink, Nature in all ſen- 
ſual enjoyments deſigns pleaſure, which 
Nette! may 
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may certainly be had within the limits of 
virtue: but vice raſnly purſues pleaſure 
into the enemies* quarters; and never 
ſtops, till the ſinner be ſurrounded and 
ſeized upon by pain and torment. 

So that take away God and religion, 
and men live to no purpoſe; without 
propoſing any worthy | and valuable 
end of life to themſelves. Whereas the 
fear of God, and the care of our immor- 
tal ſouls, fixeth us upon one great de- 
ſign, to which our Whole life, and all 
the actions of it are ultimately referred. 
When we acknowledge God as the Au— 
thor of our being, as our Sovereign, and 
our Judge, our end and our happineſs 
is then fixed; and we can have but one 
reaſonable deſign, and that is, by endea- 


vouring to pleaſe God, to gain his fa- 


vour and protection in this world, and 
to dwell with him for ever in the other; 
in whole preſence is fulneſs of joy, 
and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures 
* for evermore.” To Him be all ho- 
nour and glory, dominion and power, 
now and for ever! Amen. 


S E-R- 


SERMON I. 


THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT A 
CERTAIN AND JOYFUL TRUTH. 


PSALM xcvli. 1. 


The Lord reignetb, let the earth rejoice. 


O acknowledge a Deity, and yet 
ſuppoſe, as ſome of the heathen 
philoſophers pretended to do, that he is 
altogether. unconcerned either in the crea- 
tion or government of the world, is own- 
ing him in words, and difowning him in 
reality. In like manner, to confeſs that 
therein 
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« God made the world, and all things 
therein,” and at the ſame time deny his 
care and providence over it; is, in ef- 
fect, maintaining a God without divine 
attributes. It is maintaining inconſiſt- 
ent opinions, and ſeparating things eſſen- 
tially united. As ſure as there is a God, 
ſo ſure is it that he is ſupremely wiſe, 
and infinitely good. But to create the 
world, and then leave it to itſelf, and all 


the confuſion conſequent thereupon, is a 


conduct impoſſible to be reconcited with 
either of thoſe perfections. If our clear- 
eſt ideas are to be truſted, there would 
be no wiſdom, no goodneſs at all in ſuch 
a procedure. For whatever ends might 
be propoſed in the production of ſuch a 
forlorn world, they could not poſſibly be 
anſwered. Neither the Creator's glory, 
nor his creatures* happineſs, could be in 
any meaſure accompliſhed without a Pro- 
vidence. And as to any other intenti- 
ons, we are not able to frame any concep- 
tion of them. However, they muſt 
needs likewiſe be ineffectual, and fruſ- 
trate on the ſame ſuppoſition. 

But let us examine the grounds of this 
important doctrine ſomewhat more parti- 


culariy and MN Strictly ſpeaking, 


the 


Serm. II. 


the creation neceſſarily requires the con- 
tinued influence and perpetual ſupport 
of its Creator. Both reaſon and revelation 
aſſure us, that © by him all things conſiſt:ꝰ 


that he preſerveth and upholdeth all 


things by the word of his power: that 
«* in his hand is the foul of every livin 

thing, and the breath of all mankind :? 
and that in him we live, move, and 
have our being.” In this reſpect there- 


tore, God's Providence not only ſtands: 


on fiem foundations, and ſure eyidence, 


but appears abſolutely neceſſary ; ſince 


the world could no more continue with- 


out his aid, than it could exiſt without 


It at firſt, The great machine of the 
univerſe, wondertully framed and fit- 
ted as it is, yet cannot go on of itſelf; 
but unavoidably depends on its Almighty 
Author, and naturally requires his con- 
currence, to keep it not only in order, 
but in being. Nor does this argue any 
defect in his workmanſhip; becauſe an 
independent ſyſtem of creatures 1s not 

only abſurd, but utterly impoſſible. 
Nevertheleſs, it is not ſo much this, 
as another branch of Divine Providence, 
that we are chiefly to underſtand by the 
decla- 
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declaration in the text. God ſuperin- 
tends indeed the whole; and governs the 
natural, as well as the moral world. All 
creatures are ſubject to his power and 
rule, whether they be animate, or inani- 
mate : but when his reign, his dominion, 
his kingdom are ſpoken of; we are pri- 
marily, if not peculiarly, to underſtand 
his government of moral agents, and ra- 
tional ſubjects. As theſe are his nobleſt 
productions, and ſtand at the head of the 
creation, they muſt needs be the princi- 
pal objects. of his care and providence. 
To dire& mere matter, and produce out 
of it ſo much order and convemience, ſo 
much beauty and variety, ſo much ſym- 
metry and proportion, requires doubtleſs 
great power and wiſdom ; but to preſide 
over the intellectual ſyſtem, to'rule not 
only the © children of men, and the king- 
dom of the earth,” bur all angels, and 
authorities, and heavenly powers; ſuch 
an adminiſtration as this is divine in the 
highelt ſenſe ; and ſuch a kingdom 1s moſt 
worthy of him, whoſe power 1s bound- 
leſs, © and his underſtanding infinite, 
and who upon that account 1s © the only 
e potentate, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords,” 

But 


— 
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But to proceed; this kingdom of God, 
this government of the moral world, be- 
ing in a more eſpecial manner the doc- 
trine of the text, and indeed moſt ex- 
preſsly taught throughout the whole ſcrip- 
tures, need not be more particularly 
proved from thence. Let us therefore 
briefly and impartially enquire how it 
appears to the reaſon of our own minds. 
The queſtion then is, if it can be called 
ſo, whether God's creatures, his intelli- 
gent creatures, be under his care, pro- 
tection, and government; or whether they 
are wholly abandoned to their own ma- 
nagement, and given up to their own gui- 
dance. If they be left to themſelves, and 
the government of the world is refuſed 
by the maker of it; no other account 
can poſſibly be given of the thing, but 
that he either wanted power or inclinati- 
on: either was not able to execute this 
great charge, or not willing. And if both 
theſe ſuppolitions are evidently falſe and 
gronndleſs, the conſequence mult be the 
truth of the propoſition ſet forth in my text. 

That God neither did, nor could want 
power to govern the world, is manifeſt 
even to demonſtration. For not to men- 
tion that omnipotence is an eſſential at- 

33 2 tribute 
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tribute of the divine nature, moſt cer- 
tain it is, that he who was able to create 
the world, muſt much more be able to 
direct and govern it; creation implying 
and requiring the higheſt of all power. 
He who could raiſe the univerſe from no- 
thing, and fix it originally in the- moſt 
exact order, cannot poſſibly fail of full 
power to preſerve and regulate it. He 
who planted the ear,” as the Pſalmiſt 
obſerves © ſhall he not hear; he who 
formed the eye, ſhall he not ſee?” Can 
any thing eſcape his perception who in- 
habits eternity and infinity; who vitally 
exiſts every where, and can be abſent 
no where? And as nothing is un- 
known to him, ſo nothing is impoſſible 
with him. Nothing can reſiſt his will, 
or make the leaſt oppoſition to his de- 
crees. Omnipotence knows no difficul- 
ties; but with the greateſt eaſe accom- 
pliſhes whatever it pleaſes, and ſubdueth 
all things unto itſelf. The whole crea- 
tion is fal of this truth; and every ob- 
ject we meet with, proclaims the incom- 
prehenſible power and majeſty of him 
that made it. 
Since then it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
without the greateſt contradiction to his 
nature, 


* 
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nature, that God ſhould be unable to 
govern the world; we are next to conſi- 
der whether he could be ſuppaſed un- 

willing. And the reſolution of this. 
point will readily be found. For what- 
ever is moſt agreeable to perfect wiſdom 
and goodneſs, muſt in this caſe be fact. 
Moſt infallibly God is ever willing to 
determine, and do, what is wiſeſt and 
beſt. Can then any man think it agree- 
able to perfect wiſdom, that God ſhould 
be ſo regardleſs of the works of his 
hands, as immediately to lay aſide all 
care and concern about them? That he 
ſhould make the world, and then forſake 
it as ſoon as he had made it? That he 
ſhould furniſh and fit it up in the nobleſt 
manner, and repleniſh it with an endleſs 
variety of inhabitants: that he ſhould 
produce innumerable orders of beings, 
and ranks of creatures, many of them 
formed after his own divine image, and 
qualified for the knowledge and imitation. 
of himſelf; and when he had fo done, 
relinquiſh the whole, and give every thing 
up to chance and confuſion? How can 
ſuch a conduct as this be aſcribed to any 
wile agent? And much leſs to infinite 
wiſdom, For as we before obſerved, 
" WY whatever 
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whatever ends or intentions the Creator 
propoſed, they could never be accom- 
plifhed without his direction and concur- 
rence. But perhaps it may be urged, 
that the world was framed in ſuch won- 
derful order and perfection, as to ſtand in 
no further need of the Creator's fuperinten- 
dence; and that his rational creatures were 
made capable of guiding themſelves, and 
governing thoſe beneath them; and that 
thereby the order of the world might be 
maintained without the divine interpoſi- 
tion. The anſwer to which is, that eve- 
ry part of this pretence is groundleſs. It 
is demonſtrable that the very material 
world cannot be kept in order by ſecond 
cauſes, but continually ſtands in need of 
the Creator's influence, as might be ſhewn 
at large. And much leſs could the or- 
der and harmony of the intellectual world 
be maintained without the divine admi- 
niſtration. It is true, men are endued 
with reaſon, and angels With more; but 
yet both men and angels being endued 
alſo with liberty, and imperfect, might 
act againſt the light of their own minds, 
and fall into diſorder; and accordingly 
both have actually done ſo. On which 
account, were it not for God's Provi- 

3 | dence 
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dence and government, it is eyident that 
the moral world, as well as the natural, 
would become a mere chaos, and fall in- 
to inextricable confuſion. Is it not ne- 
ceſſary for the public ſecurity, that evil 
men and evil angels be curbed and re- 
ſtrained? Is it not neceſſary that inno- 
cence be protected and virtue encoura- 
ged? That guilt be expoſed and proſe- 
cuted, and vice and villany checked and 
p puniſhed ? And how ſhould; any thing 
of this kind be effectually done, if God did 
not ſit at the helm, direct all affairs and diſ- 
poſe of all events, according co the rules of 
rightebouſneſs and truth. But in order to 
diſcover the weakneſs of this plea, we 
need only take notice how it would hold 
in any human eſtabliſhments, Is: any 
thing to be done without rulers and go- 
vernors ?, And ſuppeſing a ſet of laws, 
of the beſt laws, already made; will. they 
execute themſelves? It is very true that 
men have reaſon to direct them, and laws 
of various kinds; but it is likewiſe as 
true, that many men have wild humours, 
fierce deſires, and furious paſſions, which 
frequently prompt them to act in defiance 
both of law and reaſon. On which ac- 
count, and for the enforcement and ſup- 
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of both, an executive power is, and 
ever will be, abſolutely neceſſary in' all 
ſtates and communities. And muſt not 
this obſervation hold much ſtronger in 
reſpect of the whole creation? If the 
ſeveral ſocieties among men require rulers 
and governors, and cannot ſubſiſt without 
them; what can we think of the univerſe 
irſelf ? Muſt not the whole ſtand in 
reater need of government, than any 
art? Moſt certain therefore it is, that 
the all-wiſe Creator would never produce 
ſuch a great and glorious ſyſtem, and 
then leave it in a ſtate of anarchy; this 
being utterly inconſiſtent with all the 
rules of wiſdom that we are capable of 


diſcovering. 


Nor is it leſs repugnant to his righte- 


. ouſneſs and goodneſs. As 1 ly dead, 
are 0 


he muſt propoſe the wel f his crea- 
tures; and in order thereto, he would 
not fail to direct and govern them. For 


as we have already ſeen, if he had left 


them to themſelves, they could neither 
expect happineſs, ſecurity, nor quiet. 
Again, his guidance and government of 
the world clearly follows from the recti- 
de of his nature. It is impoſſible that 
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of his creatures, He muſt ſee at all 
times whether they do well or ill, whe- 
ther they act virtuouſly or wickedly; 
and, as a righteous Being, cannot fail 
to judge them accordingly. If God 
did not govern the world, no ſufficient 
diſtinction could be maintained between 
virtue and vice; nay, in many caſes it 
would happen, that the latter proſpered 
more than the former, Vice would often. 
ſucceed and flouriſh, and virtue fall into 
extreme diſtreſs. Now this, I ſay, is 
what a righteous God cannot poſſibly 
ſuffer ; not finally I mean. He may ſut- 
fer it for a ſeaſon, and in fact we find 
that he actually does ſo; inſomuch that 
his government of the world has been 
ſometimes called in queſtion on this very 
account. But certainly without juſt 
grounds. The irregular diſtribution of 
good and evil in this life is indeed a clear 
proof of a future ſtate, wherein every thing 
will be punctually adjuſted and ſet to rights; 
but it proves nothing at all againſt the 
doctrine we are conſidering. As ſure as 
Gad is righteous and holy, vice will fuf- 
fer, and virtue will prevail and proſper in 
due time, But no reaſon can be ſhewn 

why the preſent time muſt nerds be the 
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proper time: ſo far from it, that good 
reaſons may be given for the contrary. 
However, ſince it muſt be done ſooner. 
or later, either in this life or in the next; 
fince it neceſſarily follows from the per- 
fections of the divine nature, that the 
righteous will be protected and encoura- 
ged, and the wicked puniſhed ; and ſince 
moreover this can only be done by the 
great ſearcher of hearts; the conſequence 
muſt be that the world is governed by 
him. | 
Thus then it appears from the plain 
principles of reaſon that © the Lord is 
King,” as weread in the text: and the next 
thing to be conſidered is the inference 
which follows, © the earth may be glad 
thereof.” And in truth it is one of the 
moſt juſt and natural inferences in the 
world. For what is there in all the com- 
Paſs of nature, or even within the reach 
of human imagination, that can admini- 
ſter to the minds of men ſo much true 
comfort, contentment, and complacen- 
cy, as this ſingle fact is capable of doing? 
The moſt deſirable, and moſt joyful 
truth, that can either be uttered, or con- 
ceived, is, that the Lord is King, and 
that his dominion endureth throughout 
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all ages. If we have any thought, any 
reflection, muſt we not Wee be glad to 
find ourſelves in the hands, and under 
the protection of that governer, whoſe 
great and conſtant aim is the ſafety and 
felicity of all his ſubje&s? Who en- 
Joins us no other laws than thoſe of truth 
and righteoufneſs ; which at the ſame 
time are the rule, the inviolable rule of 
his own actions: a governor who ne- 
ver wants power to do whatever he plea- 
ies, and who never pleaſes to do any thing 
but what is juſt and fit; © who is gract 
e ous, merciful, and long. ſuffering; full 
of gentleneſs, goodnefs, - and loving- 
* kindneſs; and whoſe tender mercies are 
« over all his works :” in ſhort, a gover- 
nor, who is ſo far from dealing witk his 
creatures by any capricious rules, or ar- 
bitrary meaſures; that his will is the ve- 
ry law of kindneſs : all his'' precepts” are 
favours and bleſſings, 'and his YOu Jon: 
ments. benef actions. 

If we reflect on our condition and cir- 
cumſtances in the preſent world, we can 
not but find cauſe: to rejoice, on all ac 
counts, that we are under the tuition and 
adminiſtration of a ſupreme Being. Con- 
lidering our wants and infirmities, our 

C's fralltics. 
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frailties and follies, and how unable we 
are to help ourſelves; our whole life 
ought to be looked upon as a ſtate of 
minority: even in our beſt and wiſeſt 
period, to loſe the guardianſhip of Hea- 
ven would be certain ruin, This 1s our 
grand ſupport and ſecurity ; and compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, the ſole foundation of 
our hope and truſt, We are beſet on all 
ſides, · and threatened from all quarters; 
are compaſſed about with a great variety 
of dangers and diſtreſſes. Many diffi- 
culties we meet with that we cannot con- 
quer; many obſtacles that we cannot 
ſurmount. Numberleſs evils hang over 
our heads, ready to fall upon us, and 
cruſh us, every inftant. When misfor- 
tunes are at a diſtance, very often we 
cannot foreſee them; and when we do 
foreſee them, we often know not how to 
prevent them. And when they arrive, 
and are actually upon us, we frequently 
are at a loſs how to redreſs them, or 
where to find a remedy. We are liable 
to ſo many diſaſters without, and ſo ma- 
ny diſorders within; are ſo much expoſed 
to the fury of the elements, and the 
| ow fury of lawleſs and violent men ; 

ind ſo many ſnares and temptations your 


ed in our way; have ſo many hazards and 
hardſhips to encounter; ſuch a number 
of infirmities, corruptions, and evil ha- 
bits to ſubdue in ourſelves; and ſuch 
force, fraud, and falſhood to wichſtand 
in others; that were we deprived of 
the protection of divine providence, we 
ſhould be left utterly deſolate, and fink 
down into the depths of fin and ſorrow, 
and miſery, as naturally © as the ſparks 
fly upwards.” But, on the other hand, 
if we conſider ourſelves as the objects of 
God's care and concern; that he is our 
ruler, our defender, our guide; and © we 
his people, and the ſheep of his paſture;” 
the ſcene changes, our condition bright- 
ens, and every thing appears with a new 
face, If we take care not to forfeit his 
favour, nothing need to diſmay us; for 
nothing can greatly hurt us. Though 
te we walked through the valley of the 
« ſhadow of death; though the earth 
were removed, and the mountains car- 
e ried into the midſt of the ſea; yet 
ſhould we need to fear no evil; for « God 
is our refuge and ſtrength, a preſent 
* help,” and a ſure ſupport, in every 
trouble. Are we ignorant? God. is 
omniſcient. Are we impotent? He is 
N C 6 almighty 
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almighty. Are we apt to err, and prone 
to ſin and folly? He is unerring wiſ- 
dom, and Na perfection. If he be 
on our fide, who can be againſt us? If 
he protect us, what can touch us? Are 
we ſurrounded with dangers and calami- 


ties, troubles and trials; inſomuch that 


our caſe appears deſperate? He can ex- 
tricate us with the greateſt eaſe, and de- 


liver us in a moment. For all nature is 
in his hand, and the whole creation under 


his controul. So far then we have juſt 
cauſe to. rejoice, and be glad, that © the 


Lord is King.” | 
But further; as there are many and 


great evils to be avoided, ſo there is a 


great variety of good to be ſought after. 


Many wants and wiſhes we unaviodably 
have; many natural deſires that require 
to be gratified; many craving appeties, 
and clamorous affections, that will be 
provided for, or continually torment us. 
Though we may ſubſiſt, yet we cannot 
be ſaid to proſper, in a temporal ſenſe, 
without a competent ſhare of the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. And had 


we nothing to depend on but our on 


endeavours; how little ſhould. we be able 


to make of them? We are apt to aſ- 
| cribe 
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cribe our ſucceſſes to ourſelves, and our 
own. conduct; but doubtleſs in a great 
meaſure, very unjuſtly. They are chief 
ly owing to Divine Providence, and the 
ſuccouts of heaven; which conduct us, 
though unſeen, and carry us on to prof 
perous events. Without theſe / inviſible 
aids, we ſhould fail, and fall ſhort, in 
almoſt every undertaking. No art, no 
{kill, no diligence would avail, if Provi- 
dence forſook. us. It would only be © loſt 
e labour, that we haſted to riſe early, 
« and eat the bread oſ carefulneſs,” if 
we had nothing to truſt to but our own 
endeavours. Nor could any of our fel- 
low-creatures enſure our ſucceſs.” For, 
comparatively ſpeaking, © vain is the 
help of man,” and precarious are all his 
purpoſes. But though human means be 
inſufficient for the accompliſhing of our 
ends, and the ſatisfying of our deſires z 
yet what may we not expect from the in- 
terpoſition of heaven, and the wiſdom 
and bounty of God's Providence ? What 
good may we not hope for, if we be not 
wanting to ourſelves? Whatever objects 
we ſet our hearts upon; whatever bleC. 
ſings we have in view; if they be-fit for 
us, and we for them, we ſhall in due 
time, 
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time, aſſuredly obtain them. And is not 


this conſideration abundantly ſufficient 


to ſatisfy any reaſonable mind? If any 
enjoyment be, in its conſequences, miſ- 
chievous to ourſelves, we are falſe to our 
own intereſt if we defire it: and if it be 
detrimental to the public, we cannot in- 
nocently pretend to it. But under theſe 
limitations, our purſuits will not fail to 
be crowned with ſucceſs. And what a 


happineſs, what an honour is it to the 


children of men, to have, I will not ſay 
ſuch a governor, but ſuch a patron, -ſuch 
a benefactor, ſuch a friend? A friend 
whoſe power is commenſurate to his wiſ- 
dom, and his goodneſs to both: a friend 
fo kind and conſtant, as never to deſert 
thoſe who do not deſert him : whoſe fa- 


vours are ineſtimable, and his bounty in- 
exhauſtible: in a word, on whom we 


entirely depend for all the bleſſings of 
this life, and all our hopes in the next. 
On the whole, to be under the divine 
rule and government is the moſt deſira- 
ble circumſtance in the world. To be 
directed by infinite wiſdom, protected by 
3 er, and befriended by infinite 
is the happieſt ſituation, and 

the 
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the moſt glorious privilege that could 
belong either to men or angels. 

What remains then, but that we chear- 
fully and thankfully ſubmit to the autho- 
rity of our heavenly ruler? That we 
pay a conſtant regard, and a willing obe- 
dience to his ſacred laws; the violation of 
which is not only rebellion againſt God, 
but enmity againſt ourſelves. By diſo- 
bedience and impenitence, we turn the 
Joy and omen ſpoken of in the text, 
into grief and terror. For moſt un- 
doubtedly the © Judge of all the earth 
will do what is right.” He will not fail 
to execute judgment on obſtinate and in- 
corrigible offenders. But if we obey his 
laws, and keep his commandments; if 
we fincerely endeayour to fulfil his will, 
and diſcharge our duty; we are ſure of 
his acceptance, encouragement, and fa- 
vour. Moſt gently ſhall we be treated, 
moſt graciouſly indulged, and moſt abun- 
dantly rewarded. © No good thing will 
he with-hold from“ his faithful ſubjects 
and ſervants. © Happy.” then are all 
they © who are in ſuch a caſe; yea bleſſ- 
« ed are the people, who have the Lord 
for their God.“ 

S E R- 


SERMON III. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FORMING. 
VIRTUOUS CONNECTIONSs „ 


PSALM cxix. 63. 


Tam a companion of all them that fear 


HAT the temper, the ſentiments, 


the morality, and, in general, the 
whole conduct and character of men ate 
influenced by the example and diſpoſition 
of thoſe they converſe with, is a reflection 
which has long ſince paſſed into a pro- 
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verb, and been ranked among the ſtand- 
ing maxims of human wiſdom, in all 
ages and nations of the world. And 
mankind ſeem to act with conviction e- 
nough of this truth, in the care they 
take to deter thoſe whoſe welfare they 
are concerned for from the company of 
ſuch, the expence or infamy of whoſe 
vices may endanger their fortunes or re- 
putation. But becauſe the generality of 
men appear much leſs ſolicitous for the 
purely religious conſequences of conver- 

_ fation, it is my preſent deſign to recom- 
mend to your imitation the conduct 
which the Pſalmiſt here aſcribes to him- 
ſelf; © I am a companion, of all them 
« that fear thee, and of them that keep 
< thy precepts.” 

By this example we are be not 
to indulge ourſelves in any confidence, 
or familiarity with impious and profane 
men, but eſpecially not to communicate 
with them in their vices, nor to concur 
in any. unjuſt, e or unmerciful 

action; and, as far as it is in our 
power, to avoid all intercourſe with 
them, and as the apoſtle commands, 
“from ſuch to withdraw ourſelves.” Not 


that we can imagine ourſelves prohibings 
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all manner of converſation with wicked 
men. If ve would abſolutely decline 
their company, we muſt abandon human 
ſociety, retire into a deſart, and, as the 
apoſtle fays, © go out of the world.” What 
we are forbid, therefore, is receiving ſuch 
perſons i into our confidence and intima- 
cies, chuſing their alliance for our friend- 
ſhips, or their company for the ordinary 
entertainments of converſation; theſe are 
acts of choice, and our own free election 
and to theſe therefore it is reaſonable the 
prohibition ſhould extend. And even 
with regard to that unavoidable correſ- 
pondence with wicked men, to which the 
buſineſs or accidents of the world may 
ſometimes oblige us, we are certainly 
under / this reſtraint, not to enter into 
any farther familiarity than the occaſion 
requires, and to take care of our behavi- 
our, leſt we countenance the ſin, while 
we careſs the ſinner. * | 

To recommend a ieee inivinticnof 
the example of David, in the inſtance. 
referred to in the text, I would obſerve, 
that the choice of virtuous compani- 
ons will be an evidence of our on vir- 
tue. For it will always be preſumed, that 


men aſſociate with perſons of like diſpo- 
| ſitions 
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ſitions with themſelves. It cannot well 
be imagined, how. friendſhip can long 
ſubſiſt between oppoſite tempers and in- 
elinations. When men are fo widely dif- 
ferent in their ſentiments and principles, 
in their purſuits and averſions, as the 
good and the vicious, it is impoſſible but 
they muſt ſoon grow burdenſome and un- 
eaſy to one another. | Thoſe things which 
are the mirth and pleaſure of the one, 
provoke the indignation and abhorrence 
of the other; and under theſe perpetual 
occaſions of offence, familtarity - muſt 
grow cold, and each be inclined to ſeek 
His entertainment in more agreeable com- 
pany. And accordingly it is und in 
fact and experience, that the ſentiments 
and inclinations, thę virtues and vices of 
men, are hat range and ſort out man- 
kind into their leſſer kinds of ſocieties. 
It will therefore, I ſay, be always, and 
with reaſon concluded, that he who herds 
with wicked men, is himſelf of the fame 
character. Whatever virtues may ap- 
pear in him, they will be eſteemed an hy- 
pocritical impoſture on the world; and 
in his. more retired pleaſures, he will be 
preſumed as much a libertine as the reſt 
of his company: and conſequently, we 
210136) | can 
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can by no other conduct avoid this ap- 
pearance of evil, and preſerve the repu- 
tation of our virtue, but by confining 
our friendſhips to good men. This argu- 
ment, which diſſuades from an intimacy 
with wicked men, from its effects on our 
reputation, may perhaps ſeem rather 
prudential, than religious. But if we re- 
flect, what ſcandal we give to many weak 
men, by ſo offenſive a conduct; how it 
unqualifies us for the inſtruction or re- 
proof of others; how it corrupts our ex- 
ample, and gives countenance to the vi- 
cious and prophane; we ſhall be convin- 
ced that this motive is properly chriſtian, 
and ought to be regarded from conſider- 
ations of great importance to religion. 
But, our aſſociating ourſelves with 


good men, is not only a proof and evi- 


dence of our virtue, but the moſt ef- 
fectual method both to retain and im- 
prove it. Our advantage from the con- 
verſation of good men, may be conſidered 
more particularly with reſpect to their 
diſcourſe, and their example. The 
mind of the righteous,” ſays the Pſalmiſt, 
vill be exerciſed in wiſdom, and his 
"— will be talking of Judgment.” 
From 
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From him ſhall we learn, and by juſt ar- 
guments be confirmed in true principles 
.of faith and morality. The maxims that 
govern his conduct, are ſuch as equally. 
tend to promote private and public hap- 
pineſs; and even his mirth is bounded by 
innocence and purity; and the ſenſe of 
his own duty will engage him to culti- 

vate the ſame juſt ſentiments and 
diſpoſitions in thoſe he converſes with; to 
inſtruct their ignorance, reform their er- 
rors, and, as the apoſtle fays, .** miniſter 
grace unto the hearers.” Perhaps, in- 
deed, the gentle admonitions wherewith 
good men will rebuke the imperfections 
of their friends, may be uneaſy to the 
pride of ſome tempers; but theſe pre- 
cious balms,” as the Pſalmiſt calls them, 
are freedoms which wiſe and virtuous 
men will eſteem rather as favours, than 
affronts. David, though a prince, was 
ſenſible that his failings and miſcarria- 
| ges would make this conſequence in- 
1 ſeparable from his chuſing the ſociety of 
good men: but yet, rather than he would 
take refuge with the men that wrought 
wickedneſs, he makes it his requeſt to 
God, that © the righteous ” ſhould ſmite 
him friendly, and reprove him.” And 
| | indeed 
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indeed there is no ſurer argument of a 
underſtanding, and a chriſtian dif- 
poſition, than being ſenſible of the friend= 
ſhip of a proper reproof. But the in- 
ſtructions and reproofs of good men can 
hardly fail of theſe beneficial effects on 
thoſe who converſe with them, when we 
conſider how they are enforced by a cor- 
reſpondent example. When we find a 
man preſcribe nothing to us but his own 
conftant practice, we can have no ſuſpi- 
cion of diſguiſe or inſincerity: he is him- 
ſelf what he deſires us to be, and there- 
fore gives us the greateſt ſecurity that he 
intends our happineſs in the methods of 
life he adviſes, ſince he purſues the ſame. 
in his own. | : 
Example is confeſſed to have this ad- 
vantage over all other methods of inſtruc- 
tion, that it not only teaches us our duty, 
but convinces us of the poſſibility of our 
imitation. When we ſee a man of like 
paſſions and weakneſs with ourſelves, and 
no otherwiſe aſſiſted than we either are, 
or may be, going before us in the paths 
of duty, it confutes all lazy pretences of 
impoſſibility ; it reproaches our imper- 
fection; and if we have any thing gene- 
rous in our temper, it ſhames us into 
emu- 
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emulation. Nay, I would obſerve far- 


ther, that the example of a good man is, 


generally ſpeaking, the beſt direction we 
can follow in the performance of our du- 
ty. The moſt exact rules and precepts 
are liable to be miſunderſtood ; ſome ca- 


22 at leaſt will miſtake their mean- 


z and though they ſincerely endeavour 
= obey, will act far from the intention of 
thoſe who delivered them. But the ex- 
ample of the wiſe and good man aſcer- 
tains the ſenſe of the precept, and ſhews 
plainly how it is to be obeyed: and the 
meaneſt capacity, when he ſees a rule 
practicably applied before his eyes, can 
no longer be at a loſs how it is to be per- 
formed. It may be obſerved alſo under 
this head, that ſelf- love is a very partial 
interpreter. We are apt to be fond of 
our opinions and practice, and perhaps 
without perceiving it, to bend and ac- 
commodate the rule in favour of them: 


but when we apply it to the actions of 


other men, we judge with leſs intereſt, 
and conſequently with more impartiality; 


whence it often happens that the notions 


of duty which we form from the example 


of others, are more correct and juſt than 
thoſe we derive from the rule itſelf. To 


theſe 
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theſe advantages of converſing with good 
examples, we muſt add one which I think 
ſtill greater, and that is the en 

ment we receive in the performance * 
our duty. The ſhame of being ſingular 
is a weakneſs which has debauched the 
beſt and moſt ingenuous diſpoſitions: 
but now by a conſtant view of good ex- 
amples, we find that we are not alone, 
that we have numbers enough on our 
ſide to countenance us in our profeſſion: 
and eſpecially when we ſee wiſe men, 
perſons of character and eſteem, exam- 
ples of duty, we are convinced that piety 
is no diſreputable qualification, and that 
we need not be aſhamed of our virtue; 
it will confirm our reſolution againſt che 
railleries or reproaches of the profane, 
and give us courage and confidence in 
the path of religion. 

The converſation of good men may be 
farther recommended to our choice, from 
reaſons of prudence and diſcretion. 
While we confine our intercourſe to 
ſons of this character, we are in no dan- 
ger of treachery in our friendſhips, of 
fraud or injuſtice in our commerce: we 
have a ſecurity firmer than that of bonds 


and covenants, in their conſcience and 
Vor. V. D inte- 
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* 


integrity : we are aſſured of a ready aſ- 
ſiſtance in all our exigencies, from a con- 
viction of their own duty: we have the 
ſatisfaction of converſing with men, whoſe 
paſſions are under government and diſci- 
pline; not to be affronted with trifles, 
nor provoked to any unreaſonable reſent- 
ment; with difficulty moved, and eaſily 
appeaſed: men who are juſt and good- na- 
tured out of principle, in whoſe conver- 
ſation we are ſecured from the ſlanders of 


the malicious, the envy of the ſpiteful, 


- 


the cenſures of the impertinent, and the 


contempt of the proud: and in general, 
ſince ſo great a part of the uneaſineſs we 


complain of in this world is brought upon 
us by the villanies and paſſions — unrigh- 
teous men, we can by no conduct more 
probably ſecure our happineſs, than by 
confining our intercourſe to men of vir- 
tue and religion. 

The importance of chuſing virtuous 
companions will farther appear, if we con- 
ſider the dangers and inconveniences we 
expoſe ourſelves to, by being companions 
of wicked men. 

Evil communications,” ſays the apo- 
ſtle, © corrupt. good manners: the beſt 

5 70 reſolved 
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reſolved virtue cannot long defend its in- 
tegrity againſt the continual ſollicitations 
of a vicious acquaintance. As to our prin- 
ciples, the natural pride of men will 
make them reſtleſs and uneaſy, till they 
get their ſentiments and opinions received 
by thoſe they converſe with, and, till 
this is obtained, it is not ſociety, but 
endleſs wrangling and controverſy. And 
as to practice, the deſire we have to en- 
dear ourſelves to thoſe we converſe with, 
will inſenſibly engage us in the ſame 
pleaſures and averfions with them: and 
it muſt be obſerved, as a farther circum- 
ſtance of our danger, that the looſe and 
diſſolute are very induſtrious in commu- 
nicating their principles, and ganing 
proſelytes to ſin. The natural ſhame an 
diffidence that attends vice, makes them 
zealous to encourage themſelves by num- 
bers, and to form a party againſt religion: 
it is with pride they ſurvey their increa- 
ſing ſtrength, and begin to think them- 
ſelves a match for virtue. But it is with 
more than ordinary triumph they corrupt 
a man of pious and virtuous principles. 
It ſooths their fears, and gives ſome eaſe 
to their ſcruples, to gain a convert who 
D 2 ſeemed 
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ſeemed to have all the conviction that 


religion could afford: this they are 


ready to look upon as a determina- 
tion on their ſide, and deciſive of the 
controverſy between vice and virtue: 
and this is a conqueſt they never fail 
to attempt with the greateſt application, 


For a virtuous man, while he ut) 


that character, is a reſtraint upon their con- 
verſation. They look upon him, as the wiz 
man deſcribes their ſentiments, © as grie- 
vous to their eyes to behold,” as one 
made to reprove their thoughts, to up- 
braid them withtheir offending thelaw, and 
to reproach them with having forſaken the 


. Principles of their education: and therefore 


they never fail of uſing the moſt artful and 


indefatigable addreſs to ſilence this im- 


pertinent adviſer, whoſe ſeverity awes their 
exceſſes, and reſtrains their freedom. And 
alas ! ir is but too often and too eaſily 


they prevail. 


What but extraordinary reſolution, 
ſupported by the aids of religion, can 


_ preſerve even a well-inclined temper from 
the infection of a looſe and profane con- 


verſation, where vice appears with the 
advantages of faſhion and reputation, 


and 
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and virtue on the contrary, is traduced 
and ridiculed? If he behaves with that 
ſobriety and reſerve, which his religion 
requires from him; if he either reproves 
the immoral freedom, or refuſes his ap- 
plauſe to the profane mirth of his com- 
pany, he is either quarrelled with for 
impertinence, or reproached for affecta- 
tion and ſingularity. And how few in- 
ſtances have we of a courage that can 
ſtand the ſhock of being the jeſt of his 
familiars: even modeſty and good man- 
ners will help to corrupt him, and good 
nature itſelf will endanger his virtue. 
In fine; what advantages can we expect, 
or rather what conſequences are too tet- 
rible to be feared, from mixing in con- 
verſation where irreligion and profane- 
neſs, where a defiance. of all rules, and 
a contempt of all that is holy, are the 
principles, and lewdneſs, intemperance, 
and vanity the diverſions of the compa- 
ny; where the modeſt ſinner is taught to 
ridicule Providence, conſcience, and duty? "x 
His reluctance to diſobedience will gra- my 
_—_ wear off under theſe - impreſſions, x 
and fin become every day more familiar, ji 
and leſs formidable: he will advance from 1 
"2 REY _ 
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one degree of wickedneſs and impenitence 
to another, till at the laſt he becomes 
hardened without remorſe or concern, 
and paſt hopes of recovery. | 
If then our virtue and integrity have 
ſo cloſe a dependance on the choice of 
our intimate friends; if the ſociety of 
good men be ſo neceſſary to direct and 
confirm us in duty, and the converſation 
of wicked men ſo deſtructive of our prin- 
Ciples and good habits; as we value the fa- 
vourofGod and good men here, and the in- 
eſtimablerewards of obedience hereafter, let 
us with our utmoſt care make the impor- 
tant choice, and let us remember that we 
are chuſing vice or virtue, happineſs ot 
miſery. | 
Thanks be to God, the world is not 
yet ſo bad, that we need fear the want of 
_ virtuous companions ; the righteous are 
not ſo failed from the earth, but we may 
ſtill find men of virtue and piety enough 
for the intimacies of friendſhip, and the 
entertainments of converſation : or what- 
ever we may want in the numbers of our 
acquaintance will be abundantly made 
up to us in their value. Nay even this 
complaint will every day leſſen upon our 
hands; the credit and honour we ſhall 
| retrieve 
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retrieve to virtue by this conduct, will 


irreſiſtibly gain it converts, and we ſhall 


at the ſame time have the ſatisfaction of 
making and enjoying good men. 

To conclude; Let neither the power 
nor quality of the great, nor the wit of 
the pleaſant; let neither intereſt, vanity, 
nor fear prevail with us, to court the fa- 
vour, to flatter the vices, or applaud the 
profaneneſs of wicked men. Virtue and 
religion, heaven and eternal happineſs, 


are not triffes to be given up in a compli- 


ment, or ſacrificed to a jeſt. And if we 


are either aſhamed or afraid to defend the 


cauſe of religion, and give countenance 
to the ſervants of Chriſt here, of us ſhall 
the Son of man be aſhamed, before bis 
Father and the Holy Angels. 
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SERMON IV. 


DOMESTIC LOVE AND UNION: 
RE COMMENDED. AND ENFORCED. 


PROVERBS XV. 17 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a ſtalled ox, and. hatred therewith. 


T is hard to form a true eſtimate of a 
any man's happineſs ; becauſe happi- oy 


_ neſs depends moſt upon thoſe things; _ 
which lie moſt out of ſight. Thoſe joys, . 
like thoſe ſorrows, are moſt real, deep, N 


and ſtrong, which run on in a ſilent ſtream 
without making any noiſe; ſuch are the 
| D 5 joys- 
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joys which ariſe from eaſy refleRiond, 
moderate deſires, and calm content. 

We. ſee the falſe glare of greatneſs 
which ſurrounds ſome men; and are apt 
to gaze at it with a fooliſh face of won- 
der; but we ſee not thoſe miſeries which. 
ſometimes: lurk beneath thoſe pompous 
appearances. 

What avails all the pomp and parade 
of life, which appears abroad; if, when 
we ſhift the gaudy flattering ſcene, the 
man is unhappy, where happineſs muſt 
begin, at home? Whatever ingredients. 
of bliſs Providence may have. poured in- 
to his cup, domeſtic misfortunes will ren- 
der the whole compoſition diſtaſteful. 
Fortune and happineſs are two very diſ- 
tinct ideas; however ſome, who have a 
falſe idea of life and a wrong turn of 


thinking, may confound them. 


Better is a dinner of herbs where 
<.Jove is, than a ſtalled ox, and hatred: 
% therewith.” That is, it is better to- 
have peace without plenty, than plenty 
without peace: that where there is but a 


Nender ſubſiſtence, yet an uninterrupted. 


interchange of mutual endearments, a- 
mong thoſe of the ſame family, imparts 
2 more ſolid ſatisfaction, than to fare. 
nee 
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ſumptuouſly every day, or to live in 
great and pompous buildings, great and 
noble apartments, every thing great, but 
.perhaps the owners themſelves. 

Quietneſs under one's own roof, and 
quietneſs in one's own conſcience, are two 
ſubſtantial bleſſings, which, whoever bar- 
ters for ſhew and pomp, will find him- 
ſelf a loſer by the exchange. Abroad, 
we muſt more or leſs find tribulation; 
yet, as long as our home is a ſecure and 
peaceful retreat from all the diſappoint- 
ments and cares, which we meet with in 
that great ſcene of vexation the world, 
we may ſtill be tolerably happy: but if 
that, which ſhould be our main ſanctuary 
from uneaſineſs, becomes our principal 
ſcene of diſquietude, how great muſt our 
uneaſinefs be! There cannot be a greater 
curſe, than to have thoſe of our own 
houſhold our greateſt foes; when we 
can neither live happily with them, nor 
mult think of living apart from them. 

It was wiſely ordained by nature, that 
whereas, if our benevolence were to be 
equally. ftrong to all mankind alike, ir 
would be loſt in a, multiplicity of ob- 
jets, and diſtracted in its choice; 
therefore it. ſhould be the ſtrongeſt, 

D 6 where 
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where there are the cloſeſt ties of rela- 
tion. Our benevolence is like attraction, 
* which increaſes as the diſtances dimi- 
* niſh; and then operates moſt power- 
* fully, when bodies make the neareſt 
* approaches to one another.” It is the 
voice of nature, which calls within us, 
and reaſon ſeconds thet call, when all 
other circumſtances are equal, to love 
our relations better than our neighbours, 
and our neighbours than mere ſtrangers. 
We then counteract the deſign of na- 
ture, and conſequently of the Author of 
nature, when we do not endeavour to 
contribute as much as in us lies to their 
eaſe and happineſs, with which our on 
is fo eſſentially interwoven. Is it 
« not ſtrange,” ſays an ingenious writer, 
that ſome ſhould be ſo delicate as not 
to bear a diſagreeable picture in the 
* houſe, and yet 5 every face they ſee 
about them, to wear a gloom of unea- 
<« ſineſs and diſcontent? Yet this is no 
uncommon character. Nay, there ſhall 
often be a certain ſhyneſs, coldneſs and 
ſullenneſs in families, where there is no 
material ground of domeſtic animoſities: 
and theſe differences ſhajl be often the 
moſt laſting. For when anger or unea- 
> | ſineſs 
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ſineſs immediately vents itſelf in words, 
the malignity of Su paſſion is ſoon diſ- 
charged: then it is moſt fatal and perni- 
cious, when the wound rankles and feſ- 
ters within, when the mind preys upon 
itſelf, without diſcloſing the ſubject of 
its grievances, + 

The affronts that are put upon us by 
ſtrangers, make, comparatively, but feeble 
and languid impreſſions : but thoſe that 
proceed from perſons endeared to us 


the cloſeſt relation of blood and kindred, 


wound us in the moſt tender and ſenſible 
part. There are two things that affect 


the heart of every ingenuous man 
moſt deeply; good-natured and ge- 


nerous offices from thoſe to whom we 


have been injurious; and an ill-natuted 


and unfriendly treatment from thoſe to 
whom we have been very kind and af- 


fectionate. As for the former, we can 
make a ſhift to bear their hatred, becauſe 


we have deſerved it : but we cannot bear: 


their love; it quite confounds and over- 
powers us. And as to the latter, it is 
certain we can endure the utmoſt ran- 


cour and malice of others, much better 


than the leaſt coldneſs and indifference 


from thoſe, whom we have made it our 
conſtant 
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another may ſuffer by 
we ſay or do. An angry word will give 
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conſtant endeavour to pleaſe. Very beau- 
tiful in this light are the words of the 
Pſalmiſt: For it is not an open enemy 
« that hath done me this diſhonour : for 


« then I could have borne it; neither 


« was it mine adverſary that did magnify 
“ himſelf againſt me: for then perad- 
ce venture I would have hid myſelf from 
te him. But it was even thou, my com- 
* panion, my guide, and mine own fa- 
* miliar friend.” 

Love is a tender plant; it muſt be kept 


alive by great delicacy, it muſt be fenced 


from all inclement blaſts, or it will ſoon 
droop its head and die. Indeed, in ge- 
neral we ought to be very tender (we 
can ſcarce be too much ſo) as to what 
may affect another : otherwiſe we do, we 
know not what. For no man can tell, 
unleſs he could feel for him, how much 
any unkind thing 


a deeper wound to ſome minds, . than an 
injurious action will to others, who are 
too hard to ſuffer any impreſſion to 
be made upon. them : and perhaps moſt 


men feel more in the whole of their life, 


from the © ſcornful reproofs of the weal- 


thy, the ü of the proud,“ 
taunt- 
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taunting ſarcaſms and little inſtances of 
iL will, neglect and contempt, than they 
do from the more fold evils of life. 
Theſe are the little thorns and briars, which 
(though men of a rougher mold may 
make their way through them without 
feeling much) extremely incommode per- 
ſons of a more refined turn in their jour- 
ney through life, and make their travel- 
ling irkſome and unpleaſant : though they 
do not diſtreſs them ſo much, as the 
deep waters, that threaten to fallow them 
up. 

1 the unkindly behaviour of boſom- 
friends and deareſt relations gives _ 
moſt exquiſite ſenfations of diſtreſs ; 
on the other hand, a grateful, — 
deportment from them gives the fineſt 
and moſt delicate touches of pleaſure. 
Every trifling ſervice, that is an evidence 
and expreſſion of their love, 1s received 
by us, as if it were a ſubſtantial obliga- 
tion and nothing can come from their 
hearts, but what proportionably affects 
ours. 

To ſee a well regulated family acting, 
as if they were one body informed by one 
ſoul, where © if one member ſuffers, all 
the members ſuffer withit;” to ſee thoſe, 


who 
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who are embarked together in one bot- 
tom, whoſe intereſts: are inſeparably uni- 
ted, and therefore whoſe hearts ought 
to be ſo too, acting in concert, adopting 
each others cares and making them their 
own, uniting their friendly beams, and 
jointly promoting the common happineſs; 
1s a beautiful ſcene and amiable even in 
the fight of that Being, who maketh 
% men to be of one mind in a houſe. 
How pleafant a thing is it for brethrento 
« dwell together in unity!“ To have thoſe 


always near us who will receive us with an 


open- hearted chearfulneſs, to whom we can 
diſcharge the fulneſs of the ſoul, to whom 
we can unburthen our cares; — and by un- 
burthening we leſſen them, for ſorrow, like 
a ſtream, grows weaker, by being divid-. 
ed into ſeveral channels :—to have thoſe, 
with whom we can ſhare our joys—and 
Joy, like light, by communicating grows 


greater, and burns brighter—this, this is 


a happineſs, which a forlorn individual 
muſt be in a great meaſure a ſtranger to, 
who ſtands ſingle in life, without any 
ſupport to lean upon. 

But the greateſt advantage of a friend- 
ly behaviour to domeſtics is, that thereby 


we contract and cultivate that habit of 
be- 


* 
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benevolence, which is a neceſſary qualifi- 
cation for everlaſting happineſs. We are 
apt to overlook and diſregard: our daily 
behaviour to one another in company, 
and the common occurrences of lite, as 
little and trivial: whereas, though they 
are little in themſelves, they are not 

in their conſequences : they are the very 
foundation upon which we muſt build a 
habit of benevolence. For a habit of 
benevolence muſt be contracted and kept 
alive, as all other habits are, by conftant 
exerciſe. Now our daily behaviour to 
our domeſtics gives us an occaſion for 
an uninterrupted exerciſe of benevolence; 


and ſcarce any thing elſe does fo. It is 


not then enough to ſay or think, we will 
ſerve our friends and relations upon any 
material occaſions ; but, as for a conſtant 
complacency and obligingneſs in our 
common behaviour, to — we may 
be diſpenſed with from obſerving it. For 
theſe acts of ſolid and ſubſtantial kind- 
neſs we are ſeldom impowered to do; 

they are extraordinary emergencies, which 
do not conſtantly occur: and a ſettled 
bent of good-will muſt be acquired, not 
by what is occaſional, not by what ſel- 
dom occurs; but by "repeated and nu- 
merous 
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merous acts, by a daily and uninterrupt- 
ed diſcharge of the common offices of 
humanity; by ſaying a thouſand obliging 
things, and by doing, if poſſible, more 
obliging things than we ſay. It is not 
in every perſon's power, becauſe. he has 
not a fortune anſwerable to it, to form 
a ſtanding habit of charity, by redreſſing 
the injured, relieving the diſtreſſed, and 
cheriſhing men of merit; but it is in e- 
very one's power to beget in himſelf this 
lovely diſpoſition of mind, by ſtudying 
to adjuſt his temper to theirs, with whom 
he lives; by complying with their hu- 
mours as far as he innocently can; b 
ſoothing their diſtreſſes, bearing wit 
their infirmities, and by incommoding 
himſelf in ſome points to gratify others. 
On the contrary the Nos — of an 
occaſional fit of ill humour payes the way 
to an habitually bad temper. And to 
thoſe, who think it a ſmall matter, So- 
lon's anſwer is a very juſt one; Yes, 
but cuſtom is a great one.?“ 

Such are the advantages and. pleaſures 
of domeſtic love and union. To aſſiſt 
you in preſerving and cultivating it, Jet 
me recommend to your attention the fol- 
lowing hints of advice. 
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In the firſt place; Do not delude 
ourſelf with any viſionary notions of 
perfection. There are not many, who 
can ſtand the teſt of a cloſe inſpection: 
their virtues ſhine upon us at a diſtance 
it is upon a nearer approach that we 
deſcry their failings. The diſtant ground 
which is adorned with variety of flowers, 
ſeems to be all in flower, and to glow 
with one continued and unmixed luſtre; 
but, if we were upon the ſpot, we ſhould 
diſcover ſeveral weeds interſperſed amidſt 
ſuch a beautiful aſſemblage 'of colours. 
We may admire upon à flender ac- 
quaintance the faint, philoſopher, and 
hero; but upon a cloſer ſurvey we al- 
ways diſcover ſome tincture of the mere 
man to ſully the brightneſs of theſe ex- 
alted characters. Familiarity, though it 
does not beget contempt, where there is 
true worth; yet always takes off admira- 
tion and wonder, always the property of 
raw unfurniſhed minds, acquainted with, 
and unpractiſed in, the world. Thoſe, 
who look into, and fee through, things, 
find nothing wonderful, but one; and 
that is he, who is great, wonderful, and 
holy : nothing is truly marvellous, but 
what he is, and what he doth. Nay the 


follies of men are often ſo ſtrongly inter- 
woven 
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woven with their virtue, that we cannot 
gather up the tares, without rooting up 
at the ſame time the wheat. 

Let us therefore learn to make proper 
allowances, and to repreſent their failings 
with all the ſoftenings of humanity. Thoſe 
who are continually complaining that 
things run croſs, that the world is much 

work than it ſhould be, have very great 
850 to complain, that there is one in- 
dividual perſon in it much worſe than he 
mould be; who cannot bear the accidents 
of life with tolerable patience, nor look 
upon mankind with common charity. 
Men are uneaſy in themſelves, and then 
ſhift the blame off from themſelves upon 
the perſons they converſe with, and the 
times and places they live in. | 

Bear then with the faults of thoſe about 
you, as you expect they ſhould bear with 
yours ; faults, which frail nature cannot 
well guard a inſt, and which therefore. 
good nature ould overlook : be juſt to 
their merits, charitable to their 2 
and tender to their misfortunes. All o- 
ther ornaments fade and decay, and ſor- 
row or age makes © beauty conſume a- 
< way like as it were a moth fretting 4 
& ocarment :” There 1 is one only unfading 


beauty, 
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beauty, one undecaying ornament, which 
is infinitely more worth than all the reſt, 
and that is the * ornament of a meek and 
quiet ſpirit.” 

Farther to promote domeſtic happi- 
neſs, obſerve and practiſe the rules of 
good manners. By good manners I do 
not mean an inſignificant punctuality, - 
and a frivolous exactneſs in the obſerya- 
tion of little ceremonies: I mean ſome- 
thing of an higher nature, an aſſemblage 
of moral virtues expreſſed in our out- 
ward demeanour; a combination of diſ- 
cretion, circumſpection, and civility; 
ſubmiſſion to our ſuperiors, condeſcenſi- 
on to our inferiors, and affability to all; 
more eſpecially a ſtrict regard to decency 
in all our actions. For the rules of de- 
cency are the very outworks of reſpect, 
and when they are once broken through, 
the reſt will ſoon be delivered up as an 
caly prey: and affection is oftener loſt 

by little viulations of the rules of deco- 
rum, than by any {ſcandalous and enor- 
mous faults. 

Again, be particularly cautious in the 
moments of anger and reſentment. Ne- 
ver make any reply to a. perſon, till his 
paſſion abates, and the ferment . 

or 
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For to what end ſhould you expoſtulate 
with a man in a paſſion? That he may 
hear reaſon? But how can you expect 
he can hear reaſon, as long as his paſſion 
has got the better of his reaſon? How 
can you expect he ſhould hear the voice 
of that charmer, whom anger has made 
deaf to all its remonſtrances? Wait but 
till reaſon reſumes its empire; and then 
ſpeak to him, in the ſofter ſeaſons of ad- 
dreſs: if there be any neceſſity for it, if 
the affair be of ſuch an importance as 
to require a fair hearing. Other wiſe, it is a 
matter of diſcretion to drop it entirely, 
leſt his paſſion ſhould rekindle; for rea- 
ſon is 595 retained on the fide of paſſi- 
on, and is ſet at work, in our cooler 
hours, to find out ſpecious excuſes for 
what we ſaid or did, in the heat and 
warmth of temper. And as you are not 
to reprimand any perſon during the emo- 
tion of his paſſion ; ſo neither are you to 
do it during the emotion of your own, 
What the philoſopher ſaid about puniſh- 
ing, you may apply here and ſay, 1 
would chide you, if I were not angry.“ 

For you will be apt to carry things too 
far: or if you did not, yet what you ſay 
will have leſs weight, as it will be looked 
upon 
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upon as the reſult of rage and fury, not 
the dictate of cool ſedate reaſon. 


Guard 'againſt pride, from which : 


cometh contention. Perſons of ſenſe and 
virtue will ſeldom differ about things 
that are plainly eſſential to their mutu- 


al happineſs : 'the greateſt danger is, 


that they ſhould diſagree about trifles, 
where each will think they cannot give 


up the point without yielding the other 


the ſuperiority : and the diſagreement is 
often the ſharpeſt where the difference 
is the ſmalleſt, Do not imagine that e- 
very perſon muſt perfectly adjuſt their 
temper to yours in every point, ſo as to 
be your exact counterpart. If men re- 


cede in ſome particulars from their own 


inclinations to comply with thoſe of o- 


thers, there is ſome proſpect that diffe- 


rences may be adjuſted, and a good un- 
derſtanding kept up: like irregular 
ſtones, that muſt have their une venneſſes 
filed off and their rough corners ſmooth- 
ed, before they can come together, and 
join to make a compact building, where 


there ſhall be harmony and ſymmetry of 


parts. There is but one Being, whoſe 
will we ought to ſubmit to intirely and 
nn and his will is perfect un- 

allayed 
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allayed reaſon, without the leaft mnxture 
of caprice or humour. Vain is all ſtrife 
for ſuperiority, where the. only ſtrife 
ſhould be, which ſhould oblige each o- 
ther the moſt; and the only power, that 
ſhould be lodged in any perſon, ſhould 
be, a greater power of doing good. Ne- 
ver ſtrive to gain an abſolute ſway over 
any thing, but your own paſſions. 

Be not aſhamed to confeſs, you have 
been in the wrong. It is but owning, what 
you need not be aſhamed of; that you 
now have more ſenſe, than you had be- 
fore, to ſee your error, more humility, 
to acknowledge it, and more virtue to 
correct it. We double the greateſt part 
of our faults, by the excuſes, which we 
make uſe of to juſtify them: excuſes 
which are a kind of patches, when a tent 
is made; far more unſeemly and miſbe- 
coming, than the rent itſelf, Ir is a ſign, 
a man 1s generally in the right, who has 
the ingenuity. to own himſelf ſometimes 
in the wrong; that he is one of thoſe, 
whoſe fund of reputation is ſo great, he 
1s not afraid of impoveriſhing it, by tak- 
ing or loſing a little from it: whereas 


thoſe, whole Rock of credit and eſteem | 
is 
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is very inconſiderable, care not to own 
any thing at the expence of it. 
But above all, laſtly, religion is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to preſerve domeſtic uni- 
on. For families are but little ſocieties, 
as ſocieties are larger families; and there- 


fore religion, which is confeſſedly the beſt 


bond and cement of union in ſtates and 


larger communities, is likewiſe ſo in lit- 


tle domeſtic governments. Often then 


lead your offspring and dependents to look 
upwards from yourſelf, who are the head 
of a ſmall family, to him, of © whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is called.” 
By ſolemn acts of devotion eſtabliſh in 
their minds and your own the ſentiments 
of genuine piety. You will thus find 
that union of fouls begun here, which 
will be perfected above, where love 
and charity never fail. Death, which 
diſſolves the union of ſoul and body, can- 


not diſſolve the inviolable union of virtu- 


ous hearts joined together in pure, un- 
ſullied friendſhip. Thoſe, who were 
lovely and loving in their lives; ſhall 
not, even by their deaths, be divided for 
ever, Separated for a while, they ſhall 
meet again, where there ſhall be no ſe- 
cond ſeparation, where they ſhall conti- 
nue to be © of one heart and of one mind.” 
Vol. V. E S E R- 
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THE PURSUIT OF WISDOM 
RECOMMENDED TO YOUTH. 


PROVERBS xviii. 1. 


* 


Through defire, a man having ſeparated 


himſelf, ſeeketh and intermedaleth with 
wiſdom. 


ULL and inſipid is every perform- 
ance, where inclination bears no 
part : but a ſtrong defire to do our duty 
overcomes the difficulties that lie in the 


way to the doing of it, and the very la- 
bour of love is a 2 The heart 
2 will 
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will ſet every engine at work, when it is 
rightly engaged on the fide of knowledge. 
No ſocial diverſion, no pleaſure will in- 
terrupt its purſuits ; becauſe then it will 
be its greateſt pleaſure to © ſeek and in- 
termeddle with wiſdom.” _ 

A total ſeparation, however, from ſo- 
ciety, and the pleaſures thereof, cannot 
be the meaning. of the author, becauſe 
that is contrary to the main tenor of the 
book of Proverbs; and, beſides it is ob- 
vious to obſerve, that any one man's 
ſenſe, however excellent, unleſs it mixes 
in ſociety with that of others, always de- 

enerates into ſingularity and caprice. 
When there is no reaſon againſt any 
ſocial (or indeed any other) pleaſure, there 
is always a reaſon for it, that it is a plea- 
ſure; juſt as when there is no reaſon to 
undergo any pain, there 1s one always 
why we ſhould not, that it is a pain. To 
ſuppoſe the Deity would abridge us of 
any pleaſure merely as ſuch, when it does 
not interfere with higher and nobler de- 
Iights, is a notion highly derogatory to 
his goodneſs, who, in forming the world, 
ſeems in many things to have conſulted 
our pleaſure only, without any other ap- 
parent end in view. | 


Diverſions 
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Diverſions are neceſſary to deceive the 
cares, ſweeten the toils, and ſmooth the 
ruggedneſs of life. Man is a ſtrange 
compound of greatneſs and littleneſs. 
There is ſomething ſo great in our frame, 
that we cannot be happy without ſuch 
ſubſtantial pleaſures, as will ſtand the teſt 
of our ſevereſt reflections: and yet withal 


ſomething ſo little in our compoſition, _ 


that we cannot be altogether without ſuch 
innocent amuſements, as may take our 
minds off from abſtract ideas, and 
gently lead them into the more familiar 
traces of thought. And he, who applies 
himſelf to his ftudies, or any other em- 
ployment, with proper intervals of refreſh- 
ment to recruit his ſpirits, will upon the 
whole do more good, as he bids fairer to 
prolong his life, than he, who, by too 
cager and uninterrupted an application, 
deadens his ſpirits, impairs his health, 
and wears out the very ſprings of action. 
An occaſional diſſipation of thought 
may be ſometimes requiſite for the over- 
penſive and thoughtful; as a recollection 
of thought is for men .of quite a differ- 

ent turn. 

This caution however in general, 

highly neceſſary : that we ought to 1 
E „ moſt 
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moſt againſt that extreme, to which hu- 
man nature leans the moſt ; which is, by 
no means, that of an over-ſtri& applica- 
tion to wiſdom. For we are rather apt 
to leſſen, than enlarge the bounds of our 
duty; and on the other hand to extend 
roo far, than to ſhorten the line of our 
lg | 
There is ſuch a principle of activity in 
human nature, eſpecially in youth, that 
there is no great danger we ſhould fall 
into a habit of doing nothing at all: 
the greateſt hazard is, that we ſhould 
contract a habit of doing nothing to the 
purpoſe, and of trifling away lite in an 


impertinent courſe of diverſions. An in- 
tire ſtate of ination is not to be dreaded: 


what we are to guard againſt, 1s, that 
we do not fall into an eaſy inſignificance 
of action, perſevere in it, and then go 
out of the world with this melancholy 
reflection, that we have ſcarce done one 
action, for which it was worth coming 
into it: our lives being like © a tale that 
is told ;” a tale harmleſs, it may be, inof- 
fenſive and far ſpun out, but very inſipid, 
trifling and unmeaning, containing no 


uſeful moral, or rational entertainment; 


ſcarce worth the minding, while the 
| thread 
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thread of it was N on, ending as 
poorly as it begun, and forgotten almoſt 
as ſoon as over.. 

It is neceſſary to habituate our minds, 
in our younger years, to ſome employ- 
ment, which may engage our thoughts, 
and fill the capacity of the ſoul at a riper 
age. For, however we may roam in | 
youth from folly to folly, too volatile 4 
for reſt, too ſoft and effeminate for in- A 
duſtry; ever ambitious to make a ſplen- . 
did figure, and to ſhine before men, but 
never endeavouring to © glorify our Fa- 
ther which is in heaven:“ yet the time will 
come, when we ſhall outgrow the reliſh 
of childiſh amuſements. And, if we are 
not provided with a taſte for manly ſatis- 
factions to ſucceed in their room, we 
muſt of courſe become miſerable: at an 
age more difficult to be pleaſed, While 
men, however unthinking and unem- 
ployed, enjoy a perpetual flow of vigo- 
rous ſpirits; a conſtant ſucceſſion of gay 
ideas, which flutter and ſport in the brain, 
makes them pleaſed with themſelves, and 
with every thing as trifling as themſelves. 
But, when the ferment of their blood a- 
bates, and the freſhneſs of their youth, 
like the morning dew, paſles away ; their 

E 4 ſpirits 
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ſpirits flag for want of entertainments more 
ſatisfactory in themſelves, and more ſuited 


to a manly age: and the foul from a 


ſprightly impertinence, from quick ſen- 
ſations, and florid deſires, ſubſides into 
a dead calm, and ſinks into ſtupidity. 
The fire of a glowing imagination (the 

property of youth) may make folly look 
Pleaſing, and lend a beauty to objects 
which have none inherent in them: juſt 
as the. fun beams may paint a cloud, and 
diverſify it with beautiful ſtains of light, 
however dark, unſubſtantial and empty 
in itſelf. Bur nothing can ſhine with un- 
diminiſhed luſtre, but religion and know- 
ledge, which are eſſentially and intrinſi- 


cally bright. Take it therefore for grant- 


ed, which you will find by experience, 
that nothing can be long entertaining, 
but what 1s in ſome meaſure beneficial : 
becauſe nothing elſe will bear a calm and 
ſedate review. 

You may be admired for a while, upon 
the account of good nature, the inſepa- 
rable attendant upon a fluſh of ſanguine 
health, and a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits : 


but you will find, in proceſs of time, 


that among the wiſe and good, uſeleſs 


good nature 1s the — of pity, ill na- 
ture 
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ture of hatred ; but nature beautified and 
improved by an aſſemblage of moral and 
intellectual endowments, 1s, the only ob- 
ject of a ſolid and laſting eſteem. 


There is not a greater inlet to miſery 


and vice of all kinds, than the nor 
knowing how to paſs our vacant hours. 
For what remains to be done, when the 
firſt part of thew lives, who are not 
brought up to any manual employment, 
is ſlipped away without an acquired re- 


liſh for reading, or taſte for other rational. 
ſatisfactions? Shall they continue to 


purſue their pleaſures ?—Religion apart, 
common prudence will warn them to tie 
up the wheel, as they begin to go down 
the hill of life. Shall they then apply 
themſelves to their ſtudies ?—Alas! the 
ſeed time of life is already paſt : the en- 
terprifing and ſpirited ardor of youth be- 
ing over, without having been applied 
to thoſe valuable purpoſes for which it 
was given ; all ambition of excelling up- 
on generous and laudable ſchemes quite 
ſtagnates. If they have not ſome poor 
expedient to deceive the time, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, to deceive them- 
ſelves; the length of a day will ſeem te- 


dious to them, who perhaps have the 
E 5 unrea- 
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unreaſonableneſs to complain of the 
ſhortneſs of life in general. When the 
former part of our life has been nothing 
but vanity, the latter end of it can be 
nothing but vexation. In ſhort, we muſt 
be miſerable, without ſome employment 
to fix, or ſome amuſement to diffipate 
our thoughts : the latter we cannot com- 
mand in all places, nor reliſh at all times; 
and therefore there is an abſolute neceſſity 
for the former, We may purſue this or 
that new pleaſure; we may be fond for 
a while of a new acquiſition : but when 
the graces of novelty are worn off, and 
the briſkneſs of our firſt defire is over, 
the tranſition is very quick and ſudden, 
from an eager fondneſs to a cool indiffe- 
rence, Hence there 1s a reſtleſs agitation 
in our minds, ftill craving ſomething 
new, ſtill unſatisfied with it, when poſ- 
ſeſſed; till melancholy increaſes, as we 
advance 1n years, like ſhadows lengthen- 
ing towards the cloſe of day. EE 
Hence it is, that men of this ſtamp are 
continually complaining, that the times 
are altered for the worſe: becauſe the 
ſprightlineſs of their youth repreſented 
every thing in the moſt engaging light; 
and when men are in high good — 
h * with 
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with themſelves, they are apt to be ſo with 
all around them: the face of nature 
brightens up, and theſunſhines with a more 
agreeable luſtre. But when old age has 
cut them off from the enjoyment of falſe 
pleaſures, and habitual vice has given 
them a diſtaſte for the only true and laſt- 
ing delights; when a retroſpect of their 
paſt lives preſents nothing to view but 
one wide track of uncultivated ground; 
a ſoul diſtempered with ſpleen, remorſe, 
and an inſenſibility of rational ſatis- 
faction, darkens and diſcolours every ob- 
ject; and the change is not in the times, 
but in them, who have been forſaken 
by thoſe gratifications, which they would 

not forſake. 13 
How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, 
who have laid up an inexhauſtible fund 
of knowledge! When a man has been 
laying out that time in the purſuit of 
ſome great and important truth, which 
others waſte in a circle of gay follies; he 
is conſcious of having acted up to the 
dignity of his nature; and from that con- 
ſciouſneſs there reſults that ſerene com- 
placency, which, though .not 1o violent, 
is much preferable to the pleaſures of the 
animal life. He can travel on from 
E 5 ſtrength 
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ſtrength to ſtrength : for, in literature as 
in war, each new conqueſt, which he 
gains, impowers him to puſh his con- 
queſts ſtill farther, and to enlarge the em- 
pire of reaſon. Thus he is ever in a pro- 
greſſive ſtate, ſtill making new acquiſt- 
tions, ftill animated with hopes of fu- 

ture diſcoveries. 13 | 

Some may alledge, in oppoſition t 
what I have ſaid, and as an excuſe for 
their indolence, the want of proper ta- 
lents to make any progrefs in learning. 
To which I anſwer, that few ſtations re- 
quire uncommon abilities to diſcharge 
them well; for the ordinary offices of 
life, that ſhare of apprehenſion which 
falls to the bulk of mankind, provided 
we improve it, will ſerve well enough. 
Bright and ſparkling parts are like dia- 
monds, which may adorn the proprietor, 
but are not neceſſary for the good of the 
world : whereas common ſenſe is hke 
current coin ; we have, every day, in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, occaſion for 
it: and if we would but call it into ac- 
tion, it would carry us much greater 
lengths than we ſeem to be aware of. 
Men may extol, as much as they pleaſe, 
fine, exalted, and ſuperior ſenſe : yet 
4 bh common 
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common ſenſe, if attended with humility 
and induſtry, is the beſt guide to beneft- 
cial truth, and the beſt preſervative againft 
any fatal errors in knowledge, and noto- 
rious miſconduct in life. For none are, 
in the nature of the thing, more liable to 
error, than thoſe who have a diſtaſte for 
plain ſober ſenſe and cloſe reaſoning; 
which yet is the caſe of thoſe, whoſe 
warm and elevated imagination, whoſe 
uncommon fire and vivacity, make 
them in love with nothing, but what is 
ſtriking, and marvellous. For great 
wits, like great beauties, look upon 
mere eſteem as a flat inſipid thing; no- 
thing leſs than admiration will content 
them. To gain the good will of man- 
kind by being uſeful to them, is, in their 
opinion, a low and groveling aim: their 
ambition is to draw the eyes of the world 
upon them by dazzling and ſurpriſing 
them; a temper which draws them off 
from the love of truth, and conſequently 
ſubjects them to groſs miſtakes. For they 
will not love truth as ſuch; they will love 
it only, when it happens to be ſurpriſing 
and uncommon, which few important 
truths are: the love of novelty will be the 
predominant paſſion z that of truth will 

| only 
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only influence them, when it does not in- 
terfere with it. Perhaps nothing ſooner 


leads men out of the road of truth, 


than to have the wild dancing light of a 
bright imagination playing before them. 
Perhaps they have too much life and ſpi- 

rit to have patience enough to go to the 


bottom of a ſubject, and trace up every 


argument, through a long tedious procels, 
to its original. Perhaps they have that 
delicacy of make, which fits them for a 
ſwift and ſpeedy race; but does not ena- 
ble them to carry a great weight, or to go 


through any long journey. Whereas men 


of fewer ideas, who laythem in order, com- 
pare, and examine them, and go on, ſtep 
by ſtep, in a gradual chain of thinking; 
make up by induſtry and caution, what 
they want in quickneſs of apprehenſion. 
Be not diſcouraged, if you do not 


meet with ſucceſs at firſt. Obſerve, 


(for it lies within the compaſs of any 
man's obſervation) that he, who has 
been long habituated to one kind of 


knowledge, is utterly at a loſs in another, 


to which he is unaccuſtomed ; till, by 
repeated efforts, he finds a progreſſive 0- 
pening of his faculties: and then he won- 
ders, how he could be fo long in finding 


out 
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out a connexion of ideas, which, to a 


practiſed underſtanding, is very obvi- 
ous. But by neglecting to uſe your facul- 
ties, you will, in time, loſe the very pow- 
er of uſing them: acccording to that of 
our bleſſed Saviour, from him rhat hath 
not any additional improvement, ſhall be 
taken away even that which he hath, the 
original talent intruſted to him. | 

Others there are, who plead an exemp- 
tion from ſtudy, becauſe their fortune 
makes them independent of the world, 
and they need not be beholden to it for 
their ſupport. That 1s, becauſe their 
ſituation in life exempts them from the 
neceſſity of ſpending their time in ſervile 
offices and Fardſhips, therefore they may 
diſpoſe of it juſt as they pleaſe. This is to 
imagine, that, becauſe God has impowered 
them to ſingle out the beſt means of em- 
ploying their hours; in reading, medita- 
tion, in the higheſt inſtances of piety and 
charity ; therefore they may throw them 
away in a round of impertinence, vanity, 
and folly. The apoſtle's rule, that “ if 
* any man will not work, neither ſhould 
* heeat;” extends to the rich as well as 
poor ; only ſuppoſing, that there are 
different kinds of work aſſigned to _ 
| The 
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The reaſon is the ſame. in both caſes; 
that he who will do no good, ought not 
to receive or enjoy any. As we d all are 
joint traders and partners in life, he for- 
feits his right to any ſhare in the common 
ſtock of happineſs, who does not endea- 
vour to contribute his allotted part to it: 
the public happineſs being nothing but 
the ſum total of each individual's contrt- 
bution to it. An eaſy fortune does not 
ſet men free from labour and induſtry in 
general; it only exempts them from ſome 
particular kinds of labour. Ir is not a 
bleſſing as it gives them liberty to do no- 
thing at all; but as it gives them liberty 
wiſely to chuſe, and ſteadily to proſecute 
the moſt ennobling exerciſes, and the 
moſt improving employments, the pur- 
ſuit of truth, the practice of virtue, the 
ſervice of that God © who giveth them 
all things richly to enjoy;” in ſhort, the 
doing and being every thing that 1s com-- 
mendable. That time, which others 
muſt employ in tilling the oround (which 
often deceives their expectation) with 
the ſweat of their brow, they may 
lay out in cultivating the mind, a foil al- 


ways grateful to the care of the tiller. 
The 


% 
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The ſum of what I would fay is this: 
that, though you are not confined to any 
particular calling, yet you have a gene- 
ral one; which is, to watch over your 
heart, and to improve your head; to 
make yourſelf maſter of all thoſe accom- 
pliſhments, —an enlarged compaſs of 
thought, that flowing humanity, and ge- 
nerofity—which are - neceſſary to become 
a great fortune; and of all thoſe perfecti- 
ons moderation, humility, and tempe- 
rance which are neceſſary to bear a {mall 
one patiently. But eſpecially it is your 
duty to acquire a taſte for thoſe pleaſures, 
which, after they are taſted, go off agree- 
ably, and leave behind them a grateful 
and delightful flavour on the mind. 
Happy that man, who, unembarreſſed 
by vulgar cares, maſter of himſelf, his 
time and fortune, ſpends his leiſure in ma- 
king himfelf wiſer; and his fortune in 
making others (and therefore himſelf) 
happier : who, thinks himſelf not 
complete, till his underſtanding be 
beautified with the valuable furni- 
ture of knowledge, and his heart 
enriched with every virtue : who has 


furniſhed himſelf with all the ad- 
vantage 
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vantages to reliſh ſolitude, and enliven con- 
verſation; who when ſerious, is not ſullen ; 
and when chearful, not indiſcreetly gay; 
whoſe ambition is not to be admired for a 
falſe glare of greatneſs, but to be beloved 


for the gentle and ſober luſtre of his wiſdom 


and goodneſs. The greateſt miniſter of 
ſtate has not more buſineſs to do in a pub- 
lic capacity, than he, and indeed every 
man elſe, may find in the retired and ſtill 
{cenes of life. Even in his private walks, 
every thing that is viſible convinceth him, 
there is preſent a Being inviſible. Aided 
by natural philoſophy, he reads plain le- 
gible traces of the Divinity in every thing 
he meets : he ſees the Deity in every object 
around him; and when he ſees him, he adores 
him with the tribute of a grateful heart. 

If you deſire to qualify yourſelf for 


paſſing life thus agreeably and uſefully, 


begin your purſuit of wiſdom with thoſe 
general principles which give a light to 
every part of literature ; make gradual 


- advances, a ſlow, but ſure progreſs ; tra- 


vel gently, with proper guides to direct 


you, through the moſt beautiful and 


fruitful regions of knowledge in general; 
before you fix yourſelves in, and confine 


yourſelves to any particular province of it. 
It 
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It is the great ſecret of education, not to 
make a man a complete maſter of any 
branch of ſcience, but to give his mind 
that freedom, openneſs, and extent, which 
ſhall impower him to maſter it, or indeed 
any other, whenever he. ſhall turn the 
bent of his ſtudies that way: which is 
beſt done, by ſetting before him, in his 
earlier years, a general view of the whole 
intellectual world : whereas an early and 
intire attachment to one particular ſci- 
ence, narrows the abilities of the mind to 
that degree, that he can ſcarce think out 
of the track to which he is accuſtomed, 
In all your reſearches after truth, re- 
member the imperfection of the human 
underſtanding, and conſider that it is a 
ſure indication of good ſenſe to be diffi- 
dent of it. We then, and not till then, are 
growing wiſe, when we begin to diſcern, 
how weak and ignorant we are. An abſo- 
lute perfection of underſtanding is impoſ- 
ſible : he makes the neareſt aproaches to 
it, who has the ſenſe to diſcern, and the 
humility to acknowledge its imperfecti- 
ons. Modeſty always fits 2 up- 
on youth: it covers a multitude of faults, 
and doubles the luſtre of every virtue, 


which it ſeems to hide: the perfections of 
men 
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men being like thoſe flowers, which ap- 
pear more beautiful, when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up; than 
when they are full-blown, and diſplay 
themſelves, without any reſerve, to the 
view. 

To conclude; While you are eager in 
the purſuit of knowledge, forget not 
that there is one ſcience, however, 
worth more than all the reſt, and that is 
the ſcience of living well; which ſhall re- 
main, when, whether there be tongues, 
they ſhall ceaſe; whether there be 
% knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away.” The 
| knowledge and practice of true religion 
will ſupport and invigorate the mind to 
the laſt, and moſt of all, at that 
important hour, which muſt decide our 
hopes and apprehenſions : © the wil- 
dom which, cometh from above, 
will not fail at laſt to bring us 
thither, All our other ſtudies and 

urſuits, however different, ought to 
be ſubſervient to, and centre in this 
grand point, the purſuit of eternal hap- 
pineſs, by being good in ourſelves, and 
uſeful to the world. Soon, very ſoon, the 


* of this world may be no more. 
But 
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But the meek and humble chriſtian, who 
chiefly defired to underſtand, that he 
might direct his will, and to know, that 
he might act rightly, is a character, which 
will ſtand us in ſtead for ever; when 


pride and ſelf-confidence ſhall be no 


more. | 


SERMON VI. 


ON PERSECUTION. 


| LuKE ix. 55, 36. 


But he turned, and rebuked them ; and ſaid, 
ye know not what manner of ſpirit ye are 
J; for the Son of man is not come to de- 
ſtroy men's lives, but to ſave them. 


UR Lord was now going up to 
Jeruſalem, at one of the great 
feaſts; probably that of tabernacles: and 


as he then came from Gallilee, he thought 
1 it 
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it proper to paſs through Samaria. This 
was the direct road which it was then 
perhaps neceſſary for him to take, in or- 
der to his being at Jeruſalem in due time. 
In this country, on Mount Gerizim, there 
was a temple built as a rival to that on 
Mount Zion, to which the Samaritans, 
who after their way kept the three great 
annual feaſts appointed by Moſes, were 
probably at this time preparing to reſort. 
But as our Lord appeared to be paſſing 
by this temple, and ſetting his face to- 
wards that where the Jews worſhipped, 
theſe bigotted Samaritans denied him the 
common rites of hoſpitality, and would 
not ſuffer him and his attendants ſo muchas 
to refreſh themſelves at any of their inns; 
which ſeems: to be all the favour they 
now aſked. This was indeed very out- 
rageous and inhumane treatment; and the 
apoſtles James and John, who were now 
preſent, reſented it with a great deal of 
warmth. Full of zeal, and as they ima- 
gined of piey and faith too, they only 
aſk leave of our Lord to command fire 
from heaven upon theſe unreaſonable 
men. | | . 
How far they would have extended the 
execution, if our Lord had favoured their 
motion, 
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motion, we cannot certainly ſay: perhaps 
it had reached farther than to the perſons 
from whom. the offence directly came, 
and might have laid the whole city in 
aſhes. Yet our gentle and compaſſionate 
Redeemer, far Soy indulging their re- 
queſt, very faithfully reproves it, and 

expreſsly ſays, © Ye know not what man- 
ner of ſpirit ye are of.“ 

Now, furely, if our Lord thus ſevere- 
ly rebuked his diſciples for the-propoſal 
they here made, he-would have cenſured 
them, with much greater diſpleaſure, if 
they had talked of uſing his intereſt a- 
mongſt the Jews, to raiſe an army to ra- 
vage Samaria by fire and ſword; and, on 

the ſame principle, to ſpread deſolation 
over the face of the whole earth, where- 
ver they and their doctrine had not met 
with a favourable reception. The argu- 
ment urged in the text would have con- 
cluded againſt this with equal or ſuperior 
force: The Son of man came not to 
deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave them.” 

You ſee then, how properly theſe words 
may be uſed, to introduce a diſcourſe a- 
gainſt perſecution. on any religious ac- 
count : I ſhall therefore, without any far- - 
ther preface, go on to propoſe what I 
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take to be the chriſtian doctrine on this 
head ; and to offer ſome previous remarks 
toward ſtating the queſtion aright, and 
preventing miſtakes which often emba- 
raſs it. | 
1 fay, the chriſtian doctrine, leſt, if 1 
call it the proteſtant, any ſhould queſtion 
the propriety of the expreſſion. It is in- 
deed too plain, that our firſt reformers, 
when they ſeparated from other corrupti- 
ons of the Romiſh church, retained this 
unhappy principle: © that error and he- 
e reſy are to be extirpated by violence“. 
Nor will I preſume to ſay, that all pro- 


teſtants are now agreed in what I appre- 


hend to be the truth here; it would be 
much for their credit, and much for the 


| Intereſt of their cauſe, if they were. But 


I perſuade myſelf, I am about to repre- 
ſent ſentiments, in which multitudes of 
worthy and excellent men, of all parties 
amongſt us, concur; and they ſeem to be 
breaking in on mens minds with a grow- 
ing light: may it © ſhine more and more, 
until the perfect day”! The proteſtant 
doctrine on this head, ſo far as proteſtants 
are conſiſtent with themſelves, ſeems 


plainly to be this: © that none are to be 


« ſybjefted to any kind or degrees of T 
_ 8 | vl 
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ce yil penalties, merely on account of their 
religious opinions, or for any practices 
« ariſing from them, if thoſe practices be 
I not detrimental to the peace of ſociety, 


« which the magiſtrate, by his office, 


eis engaged to preſerve,” 

We readily allow that if any man's re- 
ligious principles carry him on to any ac- 
tions inj urious to others, in their perſons 
or properties, he 1s to be reſtrained and 
puniſhed, as any other offender might be. 
Should a man for inſtance offer bis ſon 
as a facrifice to Molech, he would juſtly 
be treated as a murderer, notwithſtanding 
any plea of conſcience which he might 
pretend to make. For the magiſtrate 
has no buſineſs with conſcience, which 


is intirely under the juriſdiction of God, 


but muſt never be allowed as an excuſe 
for an action injurious to others; for this 
very obvious reaſon, that if it ſhould be 
ſo allowed, there would be no room for 
any penal laws at all, and conſequently 
all civil government would be overthrown. 
For a bold and impudent malefactor 
would never fail to have recourſe to this 
eaſy and unanſwerable apology, if his 
judges were ſo weak as to admit it. Nor 
can we indeed imagine any blacker vil- 
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Jainies, than thoſe which ſome have pre- 
tended to commit for conſcience ſake. 
We likewiſe grant, on the ſame prin- 
ciple as before, that if any man's religion 
neceſſarily ſubje& him to the obedience 
of a foreign prince, the government un- 
der which he is born and protected, has 
a right, by the grand law of ſelf- preſer- 
vation, to inſiſt on ſome more than ordi- 
nary ſecurity for his good behaviour in 
ſuch circumſtances. | 
Allowing for ſuch caſes as theſe, which 
are not properly exceptions, we {till 
maintain our propoſition in its utmoſt ex- 
tent; and aſſert, that no man is to ſuffer 
the leaſt degree of puniſhment, either in 
his perſon or property, on account of his 
religious opinions, or of any practice con- 
ſequent upon them, which is not an o- 
vert act, plainly inconſiſtent with the pub- 
lic peace, and puniſhable in any other 
ſubject. We do not indeed pretend to 
ſay, that the magiſtrate is obliged to make 
ſuch proviſion for maintaining and ac- 
commodating thoſe whom he apprehends 
to be teachers of error, as he may for 
thoſe who are of his own ſentiments, and 
conſequently, whom he believes on the 
ſide of truth, This would be carrying 
| | | Ee" matters 
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matters to an exceſs; but ſurely, he has 
no right to inflict any penalties upon 
them, nor, in any degree, to abridge 
them of thoſe liberties to which peaceable 
ſubjects are entitled. 

Having thus endeavoured clearly to 
ſtate the propoſition, I proceed to offer 
ſome obvious but important conſiderati- 
ons for the proof of it. 

And firſt; I obſerve that perſecution 

for conſcience ſake, that is, inflicting pe- 
nalties on men, merely for their religious 
principles or worſhip, is plainly founded 
on an abſurd ſuppoſition, that one man 
has a right to judge for an other, in mat- 
ters of religion. How abſurd this ſup- 
poſition is, has been fully proved at large, 
by many excellent writers in this contro- 
verſy; and muſt indeed be evident to 
every one, who obſerves the weakneſs of 
the human underſtanding, conſiders the 
natural equality of mankind, or has any 
uſt conceptions of religion, which, un- 
leſs it ariſes from conviction is only an 
empty name, Nothing can be more 
contemptibly weak than the arguments 
by which the Romiſh church would ap- 
propriate this right to itſelf. Neverthe- 
leſs, abſurd as their pretence to infallibi- 
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lity is, I confeſs there is much more con- 
ſiſtency in the perſecutions of thoſe who 
claim ſuch a privilege, than of thoſe 
who acknowledge they are deſtitute of it. 
Can any man, with the leaſt colour of 
reaſon, pretend that I have a right to 
judge for myſelf, and yet puniſh me 
tor uſing it? that is, for doing that 
which he acknowledges I have a right 
to do, To plead for it, would be a di- 
rect contradiction in terms. And if it 
ſhould be ſaid, as ſome have moſt weak - 
ly aſſerted, that the erroneous are to be 
puniſhed, not for their opinions, but for 
their actions in conſequence of thoſe opi- 
nions, I would then enquire, for what 
actions? And how are theſe actions 
condemned? Not on account of their 
tendency to diſturb and annoy the pub- 
lic; for that caſe has already been ex- 
cluded from the charge of perſecution : 
and, when that is excluded, I repeat the 
queſtion, How are thoſe actions con- 
demned ? Why, the perſecutor muſt ſay, 
« I know them to be contrary to the di- 
vine law,” But, how do you prove, 
that you are not miſtaken ? If you allow 
of argument on the head, you give up 
the cauſe of perſecution ſo far. If you 

wave 
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wave argument, you only in effect ſay, 
« The actions are wrong, becauſe I con- 
demn them ;” in other words, I am 
« infallible, I am to judge for myſelf and 
cc you; and, by a parity of reaſon, for 
e all the world beſides.” And who might 
not make that pretence? or, how ſhould 
it ever be decided but by the ſword ? - 
Perſecution is alſo evidently inconſiſt- 
ent with that obvious and fundamental 
principle of morality, That we ſhould 
do to others, as we might reaſonably de- 

fire they ſhould do to us. 
This is a rule which carries its own de- 
monſtration along with it; and it was in- 
tended on purpoſe to take off that biaſs 
of ſelf-love, which would draw us aſide 
from the ſtrait line of equity, and lead 
us to be partial judges between our neigh- 
bours and ourſelves. Now, I would aſk 
the advocate for wholeſome ſeverities, how 
he would reliſh his own arguments, if 
they were turned upon himſelf? What 
if he were to go abroad into the world, 
amongſt papiſts, if he be a proteſtant; 
amongſt Mahometans, if he be a chriſti- 
an? Suppoſing he was to behave like 
an honeſt man, like a good neighbour, 
like a peaceable ſubject; avoiding what 
F 4 _ would 
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would injure and provoke, and taking 
all opportunities to ſerve and oblige thoſe 
about him: would he think that, merely 
becauſe he refuſed to follow his neighbours 
to their altars, or their moſques, he ſhould 
be ſeized and impriſoned, his goods con- 
fiſcated, and his perſon condemned to 
tortures, or death? Undoubtedly, he 
would complain of this as a very great 
hardſhip. And what if one, who heard 
him plead for religious ſeverities at home, 
were to remind him of it, would he not 
be wounded with his own arrows? What 
could he anſwer? © I am in the right, 
«© and theſe people are in the wrong.” 
Now, would not the inquiſitor, or the Turk, 
cry full as loudly as he, © but we are in 
the right:“ and they might juſtly add, 


with what face can you complain of 


eus, for treating you in ſuch a manner, 
“ as, you muſt confeſs, you ſhould think 
„ yourſelf bound in conſcience to treat 


* us, if we were in your power, as you 


% are in ours?” Surely, a man would 
ſee the abſurdity and injuſtice of ſuch a 
treatment, when it fell upon himſelf; when, 
with ſuch meaſures as he had meted to 
others, it was meaſured to him again. And 
accordingly, I muſt obſerve, as N 

f ave 
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have done, that the effect of this argu- 
ment is ſo cogent, that thoſe who, when 
they have had the power in their own 
hands, have been leaſt willing to tolerate 
others, have immediately found new light 
breaking in upon them, as foon as they 
have needed toleration themſelves. 

_ Perſecution is likewiſe in its own na- 
ture abſurd, as it is by no means calcu- 
lated to anſwer the end which its patrons 
profeſs to intend by it. 

If it does men good at all, it muſt be 
by making them truly religious. But 
what is true religion? Is it to repeat a 
creed, or ſubſcribe a confeſſion, to wear 
a name, or perform a ceremony? If it 


be, religion is much changed from what 


it was when the ſcriptures were written; 
and the nature of God muſt be intirely 
changed too, before ſuch a religion can 


be acceptable to him, or before it can 


have the leaſt value in his ſight. 


True religion muſt be founded in the 
inward. conviction. of the mind, or it is 


impoſſible it ſhould be what yet it muſt 


be, „a reaſonable ſervice,” Now N 
be conſidered what violence and perſecu- 


tion can do, towards producing ſuch an 
inward conviction. It cannot ſurely do 
F 5 it 
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it immediately by its own power; be- 
cauſe it is 3 demonſtration that will at. 
the ſame moment ſuit both the parts of. 
a contradiction. And it is certain a man 
might as reaſonably expect to bind an 
immaterial ſpirit with a cord, or to beat. 
down a wall by an argument, as to con- 
vince the underſtanding by threats or by 
tortures. They may indeed make a man. 
mad, but it is the hardeſt thing in the 
world to imagine how they ſhould ever 
make him wiſe. 

Not immediately, you will ſay; we 
4 that; but mediately they may; as. 

y theſe ſeverities his mind may be awa- 

kened to attend to arguments; thus a. 
rational conviction may be introduced; 
and © the rod and reproof may give wiſ- 
dom.” But I confeſs I cannot ſee how a 
man is the more likely to judge of an. 
argument becauſe he hears it on the rack, 
or becauſe he ſees the laſh, or perhaps 
the ſword over his head, and trembles 
leſt he ſhould not believe it. There is, 
if you will pardon the expreſſion, a kind 
of elaſticity in the human mind; and 
the more violently it is preſſed down and 
bent, the more forcibly does it endea- 
vour to expand itſelf again. But if this 
were 
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were to be put out of the queſtion, we 
may depend upon it that none will ever 
have the better opinion of any religion 
becauſe it makes its profeſſors very bad 
men; and ſo they will undoubtedly think 
their perſecutors to be. 

Nay indeed I ſhould rather think has 
it they were pretty well ſatisfied in the re- 
ligion of their country befbre, the very 
thought of its being defended and obtru- 
ded on others in this harſh and unna- 
tural way, would be enough to raife ſome 
ſecret ſuſpicions to its diſadvantage: ſuſ- 
picions which: perhaps might prevail, and 
impreſs the mind more ſtrongly, where 
men were not allowed to give any vent 
to them; or even to propoſe their doubts, 
leſt it ſhould be looked upon as a crafty 
way of inſinuating their hereſies, and 
ſnould be a word ſpoken againſt their e- 
ſtates, or perhaps againſt their lives. On 
the whole, perſecution is much more likely 
to make mer hypocrites than ſincere con- 
verts. They may perhaps, if they have not 
a firm integrity, and heroic courage, change 
their 5 ſſion, while they retain their 


ſentiments; and, ſuppoſing them before 
to have been unwari ily in the wrong, may 
learn, I will not ſay to barter away ho- 

nelly 
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neſty for truth, though that were a traf. 
fic which no wiſe man would covet) but 
rather to add falſnood and villainy to er- 
ror. How glorious a prize after all! 
eſpecially, when we conſider, at what an 
expence it is gained. Which leads me 
to add, | 

That perſecution evidently tends to 
produce a great deal of miſchief and con- 
fuſion in the world. 

It may truly be ſaid, where perſecuti- 
on 1s, and that zeal, and rage which 1s 
inſeparable from it, ee there is confuſion, 
and every evil work.” It is miſchievous 
to thoſe on whom it falls, and in its con- 
ſequences miſchievous to others too; ſo 
milchieyous, that one would wonder, 
that any wiſe princes ſhould ever have 
admitted it into their dominions ; or that 
they ſhould not immediately baniſh it 
hae This follows, in part, from 
what I ſaid under the former head of my 
diſcourſe; even where it ſucceeds ſo far, 
as to produce a change in men's forms 
of worſhip, it generally makes them no 
more than hypocritical profeſſors of what 
they do not believe; and this muſt un- 
doubtedly corrupt their characters: ſo 
that having been villains in one reſpect, 


ir 
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it is very probable they will be ſo in an- 
other; and having brought deceit and 
falſhood into their religion, they will ea- 
fily bring it into their converſation and 
commerce, 

This effect perſecution will have how f 
it is yielded to. In other reſpects it will 
be yet more immediately and apparently 
miſchievous where it is oppoſed. And 
it is probable it will be 5 oppoled, 
by thoſe who have certainly a title to the 
greateſt protection and favour of the go- 
vernment ; I mean upright and conſcien- 
tious men. An honeſt mind, zealous for 
what it apprehends to be the cauſe of 
truth, and animated by the thoughts of 
the divine preſence and protection, will 
learn to fay of © bonds and impriſon- 
ments,” and even of torments, as St. Paul 
did; © none of theſe things move me,” 
in ſuch a cauſe, * neither count I my 
life dear unto me.” As one very juſtly 
and finely —— it: „Perſonal ſuf- 
e ferings, which a well-meaning man un- 


* dergoes for his conſcience, are but ſuch 
a kind of burthen to his mind, as fea- 


( thers to an eagle or a faulcon ; which 


* though in themſelves conſidered they 
2 « haven a weight, in the ſituation in which 
they 
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& they are placed about him, enable him 
ce to ſoar towards heaven, and to reach 
“ a height which makes him praiſed and 
«© wondered at by beholders.” Nay, per- 
haps where there is no true religion, a 
native ſenſe of honour in a generous mind 
may encourage it to endure ſome hard- 
ſhips for the cauſe of truth; not to ſay 
that ſometimes on the principles hinted 
above, © obſtinacy may riſe as the under- 
* ftanding is oppreſſed, and continue its 
* oppoſition for a while, merely to avenge 
the cauſe of its injured liberty.” 

And it is farther to be remembered, 
that where the perſecution is not very ex- 
treme, and fometimes even where it is, 
ſpectators are brought to judge more fa- 
vourably of the cauſe thus violently op- 
poſed, when they obſerve the fortitude 
with which the patrons of it endure hard- 
ſhips and feverities, from which th 
might otherwiſe deliver themſelves at ſo 
eaſy a rate. This made © the blood of the 
martyrs,” what it was ſo often called, © the 
| ſeed of the church.” And ſomething of 
the ſame ſpirit has appeared in ſucceeding 
ages. Now in proportion to the degree 
in which a prohibited religion fpreads, 
perſecution. muſt ſpread and propa 
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itſelf, and its deſolations. And at this 
rate, if the perſecution be ſevere, (as it 
muſt be in order to a victory) how many 
perſons, how many families, muſt be un- 
done by it! | 

When ſo much muſt be ſacrilited to 
public orthodoxy and uniformity, who 
can wonder if ſuch a degree of © opprel- 
ſion make a wiſe man mad,” and force 
multitudes into deſperate meaſures,. moſt 
deſtructive to the community? Who 
can wonder if an injured and perſecuted. 
people riſe up, I wilt not ſay in rebellion, 
for it deſerves not that infamous name, 
but in a juſt and generous vindication of 
their liberties; and even when the event. 
is moſt hazardous, chuſe rather to die 
warm. with their ſwords in their hands, 
than to. periſh perhaps by the artificial 
cruelties of a lingering execution, or to 
ſtarve in the darkneſs and ſolitude of - 
a dungeon? 

I add; The chriſtian religion, with 
we here ſuppoſe to be the cauſe of truth, 
muſt, humanly ſpeaking, be not only ob- 
ſtructed but 3 ſhould perſecuting 
principles univerſally prevail. 

What wiſe prince, who was a heathen 
or a Mahometan, would ever admit chriſ- 

| | tian 
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tian preachers, if he knew that it was 4 
principle of their religion, that as ſoon as 
the majority of the people were conver- 


ted by arguments, the reſt, and himſelf 


amongſt them, if he continued obſtinate, 
muſt be proſelyted or extirpated by fire 
and ſword? Surely if this were known 
to be the caſe, the ſecular power would 
at once ſeize on ſuch miſſionaries as pub- 
lic enemies, and condemn: the whole ſe& 
on this ſingle tenet, whatever their other 
doctrines or precepts might be. 

Nay farther, if it be, as the advocates 
for perſecution generally fuppoſe, a dictate 
of the law of nature, that the true religi- 
on is to be propagated by the ſword, then 
it 1s certain that a Mahometan or an 1do- 
later with the ſame notion, ſuppoſing him- 
{If to have truth on his ſide (as no doubt 
many of them do ſuppoſe, and alſo ad- 
mitting the principle we conteſt) muſt 
think himſelf obliged in conſcience, if he 
have an opportunity to do it, to arm his 
powers for the extirpation of chriſtianity, 


Thus a holy war muſt commence over 


the face of the whole earth, in which no- 
thing but a miracle could render chriſti- 
ans ſucceſsful againſt fo vaſt a diſpropor- 
tion 1n numbers. Now I think it hard 
to 
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to believe that to be a truth, which would 
naturally lead to the extirpation of truth 
in the world; or that a Divine Religion 
ſhould carry in its bowels the principle 
of its own deſtruction. 

If theſe reaſonings be admitted, then 
perſecution will by the light of nature 
appear ſo abſurd, ſo unjuſt, and ſo miſ- 
chievous a thing, that it ought to be re- 
jected with abhorrence; unleſs it ſnould 
be warranted and required by a divine 
revelation, which had ſuch degrees of 
evidence as ſhould be ſufficient to over- 
balance that ſtrong objection againſt it, 
which would ariſe from the conſiderations 
we have now been urging. But on this 
head we need have no apprehenſion, for 
I am to ſhew you, | 

In the laft place; That perſecution is 
ſo far from being required, or encour 
by the goſpel, that it is directly contrary 
to many of its precepts, and indeed to 
the whole genius of it. 

A Mahometan may perhaps prove 
from his Koran, that the true faith is to 
be propagated by the ſword, and that 
heretics and unbelievers are to be cut off 
or made tributary; but if a chriſtian 
plead in favour of perſecution, W 
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has his New Teſtament in his hand, in 
an intelligible language, he muſt be con- 
demned out of his own mouth. It is 
condemned by the example of Chriſt, 
* who went about doing good, who came 


„ not to deſtroy men's lives, but to ſave 


&« them; who waved the exerciſe of his 
miraculous power againſt his enemies, 


not only in this inſtance in the text, but 


even when they moſt unjuſtly and cruelly 
aſſaulted him; and never exerted it in 
one ſingle Re that we read of, to in- 
flict death or any corporal puniſhment 


even on thoſe who had moſt juſtly de- 


ſerved it: his doctrine alſo as well as his 


example, has taught us © to be harmleſs 


« as doves, to love our enemies, to do 
9 2 to them that hate us, and to pray 
<« for- them that deſpitefully uſe us and 

“ perſecute us.” And will maxims_like 
theſe allow us to perſecute others ? When 
Peter deſired leave to ſmite with the 
ſword, though drawn in ſo juſt a cauſe, 


Chriſt commanded him to © put it up in 


its ſheath again ;” and he declared before 
Pilate, that * his kingdom was not of 
this world ;” which he expreſsly mentions 


as a reaſon why he did not arm ſecular 
power to plant or to defend it. 


As 
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As for the apoſtles, they declared, a- 
greeably to the example and precepts of 
their Maſter, that the power they had 
received was * for edification and not for 
deſtruction;“ that © the weapons of their 
« warfare were not carnal, and that the 
e ſervant of the Lord,” the chriſtian mi- 
niſter, ** was not to ſtrive, but in meek- 
* neſs to inſtruct thoſe who oppoſed 
e themſelves.” They inculcated it as of 
the higheſt importance, that religion 
muſt be © a reaſonable ſervice, and that 
bodily exerciſe,” which is the utmoſt 
perſecution can extort, © profited but 
little,” and was a thing of an entirely differ- 
ent nature from true godlineſs. That 
the ſtrong ought to bear with the in- 
© firmities of the weak ;”” and, in a word, 
that chriſtians muſt in the whole of their 
converſation be harmleſs, as well as 
c holy and undefiled, in the midſt of a 
* crooked: and perverſe generation, ſhi- 
ning amongſt them,” by theſe amiable 
examples, © as lights in the world, and 
thus holding forth the word of life.” 

If then perſecution in every form and de- 
gree be ſo irrational and culpable a prac- 
tice, let us be thankful to Almighty God 
that we are free from the guilt of perſe- 
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cuting others, and the miſery of being 


perſecuted ourſelves. . ; 
Had we been born in a popiſh country, 
education and example might have cor- 


rupted our judgment ſo much that with- 


out farther enquiry we might have taken 


it for granted, as a firſt principle (as 
many ſeem to do) that heretics are to 
be. puniſhed with death. And on this 
foundation we might have. praiſed or 


applauded the greateſt inhumanities, per- 


haps towards the beſt of men. We might 


have been preſenting to God what is much 


worſe than robbery, even murder “ for. a 
burnt-offering :** and truſting in that for 
the expiation of our other offences, which 
is itſelf in the number of the greateſt 
enormities which human nature can com- 
mit. In ſuch a caſe I fear the blindneſs 
and ignorance of our zeal would not have 
been allowed as an excuſe for its pernici- 
ous conſequences. St. Paul calls himſelf 
the chief of ſinners for thoſe ſeverities 
which he exerciſed on chriſtians 1gno- 
rantly, and while he verily thought that 


it was his duty to “ do many things 


ainſt the name of Jeſus of Nazareth,” 
Let us be thankful that we are pre- 


{0 
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ſo acknowledge it as an inſtance of the 
Divine Goodneſs to us, that we are not 
ſuffering by perſecution; that we are not 
plundered and baniſhed, or perhaps im- 
priſoned and tortured for conſcience ſake; 
and ſo brought under a formidable temp- 
tation to make ſhipwreck of that as well 
as of faith. „ 
Let us envy none that liberty of con- 
ſcience which they enjoy, on ſuch equi- 
table principles. While we are free from 
reſtraint ourſelves, we ſhould be inexcuſa- 
ble if we were diſpleaſed that many who 
moſt widely differ from us ſhare in the 
ſame common benefit. A variety of opi- 
nions mult be expected, and debates will 
unavoidably ariſe from it ; but when we 


are preſſed by the arguments of our op- 


ponents, or, it- may be, provoked by 
what we think their obſtinacy; let us not 
indulge even a ſecret wiſh, that there 
was a ſword in our hand to ſlay them, or 
a chain to bind them. Far from com- 
plaining of it as an evil, let us rather re- 
joice in it as the peculiar glory and hap- 
pineſs of our age and country, perhaps 
beyond any other, that our neighbours, as 
well as we, enjoy a freedom of chuſing 
their religion for themſelves, and W 
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the diverſity of that choice, fit every 
one under his own vine and fig- tree, 
and have none on that account to make 
them afraid.“ 

To conclude; Let us be very cautious 
that we do not abuſe that religious liber- 
ty which by the ſingular favour of Pro- 
vidence, we enjoy. Let us remember, 
that as the beſt bleſſings may be pervert- 
ed, it is too poſſible that even this may 
be turned into licentiouſneſs. It is true, 
that our conſciences are under no human 
juriſdiction, but let it be conſidered they 
are not © without law, but under law, to 
God.” He who ſearches men's hearts 
knows how. to judge of the ſincerity and 
impartially of our enquiries into truth, 
though none elſe can do it. | 

Let us alſo remember, that © the ſervant 
* who knows his maſter's will, and pre- 
<« pares not himſelf according to it, will 
% be beaten with many ſtripes.” The 
freeſt profeſſion of the pureſt religion on 
earth will ſignify nothing, if it be no 
more than a profeſſion ; and all that zeal 
for liberty which is conſiſtent with being 
the ſlave of fin, is only a haughtineſs of 
ſpirit, which will aggravate a man's guilt 

F rather 
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rather than extenuate it. God grant 
that none of us may reject the truth; 
and that none may © hold it in un- 
righteouſneſs !“ 


— = 
9 
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SERMON VI. 


THE NATURE AND EXCELLENCE 
OF CHARITY, 


1 CoRINTHIANS xiii. 1. 


Though I ſpeak with the tongues of men, 
and of angels, and have not charity, 1 
am become as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling 
cymbal, 


N this chapter the Apoſtle has drawn 
a moſt admirable picture of charity: 
all the 2 of which J propoſe to conſi- 
der diſtinctly in the enſuing diſcourſe. 
Vol. V. 5535 God 
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God grant, that while we meditate upon 
this greateſt of all virtues, and view it, 
as here deſcribed, in its nature, proper- 
ties and high importance, we may be ex- 

cited to cheriſh it in our own tempers. 
But, firſt, it may be proper to obſerve 
in what manner this encomium upon 
charity is introduced, and how it ſtands 
connected with the foregoing chapter. 
The apoſtle, we find, is there diſcourſing 
of the abilities, and miraculous powers 
conferred by the ſpirit upon thoſe, who 
embraced the faith of Chriſt; ſuch as 
<« preaching, propheſying, working mira- 
* cles, healing the ſick, ſpeaking with 
<* tongues, and interpreting theſcriptures,” 
He ſhews, that theſe ſeveral gifts had 
each their excellence, and conſpired in 
promoting the benefit and edification of 
the church: nevertheleſs ſome of. them 
being ufeful in a greater, ſome in a leſs 
degree, he exhorts the Corinthians, with- 
out deſpiſing thoſe that were leaſt uſeful, 
earneſtly to aſpire after ſuch gifts as were 
the beſt and moſt excellent. But, ſays 
he, though theſe talents, and miraculous 
wers are wonderful in themſelves, and 
being applied as they ought, may enable 
you to be ſerviceable to your fellow-chrif 
| tians 
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tians; yet, behold I ſhew you ſomething, 
which is far more excellent than them, 
unattended with which they all become 
contemptible and vain, For, © though 
« ] ſpeak with the tongues of men and of 
« angels, and. have not charity, I am be- 
* come as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling 
* cymbal. And though I have the gift 
of prophecy, and underſtand all myſte- 
« ries, and all knowledge: and though 
* T have all faith, ſo that I could remove 
* mountains, and have no charity, I am 
nothing.“ In theſe verſes the Apoſtle 
aſſerts, a of ſpiritual gifts, however ex- 
traordinary and wonderful, if they are 
not accompamed with charity, as they 
have nothing in them truly excellent, nor 
are like to render men ſerviceable to o- 
thers; ſo neither will they be of any ad- 
vantage. to ſuch as poſſeſs them. And 
though the ſupernatural powers to which 
charity is here expreſsly preferred, have 
long fince ceaſed ; yet I apprehend the 
ſenſe of the Apoſtle may juſtly be fo ap- 

plied, as to be of uſe to chriſtians in all 
ages. For if to ſpeak all languages, by 
divine inſpiration; if to know and fore- 
tel what is in futurity ; if to be inſtruct- 
ed from heaven in thoſe things which are 
8 2 conceal- 
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concealed from the reft of mortals if to 
have a faith that is attended with a com- 
mand over nature, and a power even to 


remove mountains; if all theſe extraor- 


dinary abilities are unprofitable and vain 
without charity; much more muſt that 
learning, and knowledge, and faith be 
ſo, which any chriſtian in theſe latter 
days can poſſibly attain. | 

In imitation, therefore, of the Apoſtle, 
every man living may thus ſay to him- 
ſelf, Though I could ſpeak a variety of 
languages with the greateſt eaſe and flu- 
ency; though I could expreſs myſelf in 
the beſt manner, and with the moſt mo- 
ving eloquence, ſo that all who hear me 
ſhould look upon me with aſtoniſhment, 
as ſomething more than mortal, and ad- 
mire me as an angel come down from 
heaven : yet, if I am not influenced'by 
charity in the exerciſe of theſe talents, 
they will anſwer no valuable end, either 
to myſelf, or others. As to myſelf, I 
mall not be at all the more valuable in 
the ſight of God upon account of them: 
and while I uſe them only to procure the 
applauſe of men, and not to do them ſer- 
vice, there is but little probability that 


I ſhould obtain an end which I never 
propre 
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propoſed. My eloquence and wit may 
render me, as it were, an inſtrument of 
ſound, that tinkles in the car, but leaves 
no good impreſſions on the heart. 
And though I had ſuch a thorough 
knowledge 9 men and things as would 
enable me to judge probably of future 
events; though I had travelled through 
all the regions of ſcience, and dived j into 
the myſteries of every art; though I un- 
derſtood whatever is moſt obſcure and 
difficult in nature and religion; though I 
could diſpute with ever ſo much learning 
and ability, and decide aright in every 
controverſy ; though my head abounded 
with the juſteſt notions, and my faith was 
ſound and orthodox in every point: even 
all this knowledge and faith would avail 
me nothing, if in the mean time I wanted 
the gift of charity. _ 

The Apoſtle proceeds in the third verſe, 
aſſuring us, that the moſt ſtriking ap- 
pearances of liberality and fortitude are 
worthleſs and vain, when not attended 
with charity, and animated by it:. Though 
* I beſtow; all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I 8 my body to be 
* burned, . haye not charity, it pro- 


fiteth me nothing.“ From which words 
G 3 WR: 
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it is evident, that though there may be 
the greateſt profuſion of worldly ſub- 
ſtance, and the higheſt degree of volun- 
tary ſuffering, where there 1s no real cha- 
rity ; yet ſuch bounty, and fuch ſuffer- 
ings, have nothing in them laudable and 
excellent, or that will turn to account 
with regard to our acceptance with God. 
We commonly term the bare act of giv- 
ing to the poor, Charity ; we may call it 
Martyrdom, to ſuffer in the cauſe of re- 
ligion upon any principle ; but he alone 
is the truly charitable man, whoſe hand 
is opened by the benevolence of his heart: 
he only is the true martyr, who dies in 
ſupporting a religion, out of regard to 
the welfare of ſociety, and the happineſs 
of mankind which depend upon it. 

We may therefore enlarge in the fol- 


' lowing manner upon the ſentiments of the 


Apoſtle : If I contribute of my worldly 
ſubſtance to the wants of my fellow-crea- 
tures, either to gain a recompence from 
them, or to fealt my vanity upon their 
applauſe, or to excite in ſpectators a good 
opinion of my generoſity ; if I relieve the 
indigent with my whole fortune, upon 
theſe principles, and not out of real hu- 


manity; I have done nothing, which 


God, 
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God, who knows my heart, will approve. 

Again, ſhould I expreſs an earneſt concern 

for the fpreading of religion, and take 
ever ſo much pains to win men over to 
my own perſuaſion, not for their ſake, 
but merely to acquire a name for piety 
and devotion; in the judgment of God, 
all my labour would be vain, and my 
zeal fruitleſs : nay, ſhould I give my bo- 
dy to the flames to manifeſt my zeal, if 
this has not charity for its foundation, 
but ariſeth from a ſpirit of obſtinacy, or 
a deſire of being celebrated as a martyr, 
J ſhall neitheir deſerve nor receive any re- 
ward for my ſufferings. 

The ſacred author having thus obſerv- 
ed, that no gifts and abilities, nor the moſt 
heroical actions are of any value without 
charity, proceeds to deſcribe the happy 
influence of this divine principle on the 
temper of him, who is inſpired by it. And 
the firſt amiable property he mentions, is 
patience in bearing injuries. Charity ſuf- 
*fereth long, and is not eaſily provoked. 
The charitable man looks upon himſelf as 
nearly allied to all men; and eſteems no 
injuries they may offer to him, ſufficient to 
juſtify an alienation of mind from them; 
his anger is kept down by his love for 
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thoſe who infult and wrong him. Whate- 
ver injuries he receives, though he could 
avenge himſelf with eaſe, yet in no caſe will 
he purſue an offender, till he finds it ne- 
ceflary for the good of ſociety, or his 


own preſervation: and while he meditates 


puniſhment, he acts not from paſſion, or 
a thirft after revenge; but even from the 
ſame calm goodnefs, which he breathes 
towards thoſe that never offended him. 
Charity “is kind.” To do good to men, 
to ſpread love and | Peace, Joy and happineſs 
among them, as far as his influence can 
extend, is equally the buſineſs and delight 
of the charitable man. He conſiders every 


opportunity he meets with of obliging 


another, as a bleſſing to himſelf. Not 
content with performing only thofe good 
offices that fall in his way, he contrives 
how by his counſel, fortune, or perſo- 
nal fervice he may be moſt uſeful to man- 
kind around him; he attends to their cir- 
cumſtances, and ſuits himſelf to the ſtate 
of their affairs; adviſing the p rplexed, 
inſtructing the ignorant, comforting the 


afflicted, relieving the indigent, and aſ- 
ſiſting his friends according to his ability. 


Nor does he confine his kindneſs to thoſe 


who are connected with him by the ties of 


intimacy 
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intimacy or blood. That you are a man, 
that you are in want; that he is able to 
ſerve you without omitting any duty of 
greater moment, are ſufficient pleas to 
engage in your behalf his generous aid. 
In ſhort, the only reaſon why he does not 
make every human creature happy, 18 
becauſe he cannot. 1 
Charity * envieth not:” The charitable 
man is a proof againſt that ill-· natured pain 
which little minds feel, when they ſee others 
out- ſtripping them in any accompliſhment. 
If ſuch as were behind overtake him, equal, 
or get before him in the race of life, he can 
pray ſincerely, that God would ſpeed 
them: when his neighbour exceeds him in 
ability or fortune, he becomes at leaſt his 
equal in excellence, by rejoicing in all 
his advantages. Though he could wiſh 
his own defects and calamities removed; 
yet to ſee his ſuperiors brought down to 
a level with him, would be far from af- 
fording him any ſatisfaction. He obſerves 
their miſcarriages with a generous con- 
cern, and is relieved, under his own diſ- 
appointments, by the pleaſure he takes in 
beholding their ſucceſs. Thus envy and 
charity are directly oppoſite in their na- 
ture and properties; for envy delights in 
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the evil, and grieves at the good of its 


_— charity, on the other hand, 
is pleaſed with his happineſs, and grieved 


when evil befalls him. 


Charity “ vaunteth not itſelf, is not 
puffed up.” He who is governed by 
this principle neither entertains himſelf, 
nor endeavours to create in others extra- 


vagant ideas of his own dignity. Obſerv- 


ing the weakneſs of mankind to be ſuch, 

that moſt men are diſſatisfied when they 
ſee themſelves out- done in advantages of 
mind, body, or fortune; he is not for- 
ward to diſplay, or magnify his ſuperio- 
rity over them in any reſpect: he rather 
feems to ſhrink down, as it were, to a 
level with his inferiors, and hide from 
them thoſe advantages, the ſight of which 
could anfwer no other wry, but to put 
them out of conceit with themſelves, and 
their own condition. Hence he ſupplies 
the poor, hardly appearing to take notice 
of their poverty; and inſtructs the igno- 
rant without upbraiding them with their 
defects, or ſetting off his own ſuperior 
wiſdom. He eſteems no mortal below his 
regard, becauſe Heaven has placed him 
far below him in rank and fortune : on the 
contrary, he makes every man, whom 


vice and guilt has not debaſed, his bro- 
ther 
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ther and equal, as far as is conſiſtent 
with the neceſſary diſtinctions of human 
ſociety. He is of too high a ſpirit to look 
upon any office, as diſhonourable to him, 
by which he can be of real ſervice to the 
meaneſt of thoſe, who are the ſons of 
God, and the brethren of Chriſt. 

And being thus free from pride, he is, 
upon that account, the leſs liable to“ be- 
chave himſelf unſeemly:” for, moderately 
ſpeaking, one half of the indecencies 
men are guilty of in their converſation 
and commerce with each other, are ow- 
ing to arrogance, vanity, and conceit; 
from all which, charity is ſecured by that 
modeſty and humility which always at- 
tends it. And though a benevolent man 
may not be ſo nerfect in thoſe outward 
forms of good breeding, which have no 
toundation in nature, but depending whol- 
ly on fancy and cuſtom, are infinitely va- 
rious in different times and places; yet 
his unaffected good nature, and the up- 
rightneſs of his heart, make ample a- 
mends for theſe trifling failures. g 

Charity © ſeeketh not her own, but 
the advantage of others.” Some, when 
they are doing good, are all the while 
looking at chemſelves, and conſulting on- 
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ly their own reputation or worldly inte- 
reſt: they put on the appearance, that 
they may gain the fame of virtue; and 
that, by means of the eſteem it procures 
them, they may advance themſelves in the 
world with the greater eaſe and ſecurity: 
but the charitable man is an entire ſtranger 
to this kind of policy; he 1s too honeſt to 
deceive, too wife to be crafty and cun- 
ning; he does good to men, purely be- 
cauſe he loves them, and would be fatis- 
fied with the generous act, though no re- 
compence were to follow it, beſides the 
conſciouſneſs of his own virtue. If. the 
fruit of his charity is uſeful and good to o- 


thers, his end is anſwered, his whole deſign 


compleatly finiſhed. Charity, like the 
ſun, warms and bleſſes the world with its 


influence, equally keeping its courſe, and 


ſnining on, whether mankind praiſe or 


* 


revile it. 


The next property the Apoſtle aſcribes 


to charity; that it “ is not eaſily pro- 
voked” 1 have conſidered already : and 


proceed with him to obſerve, that it 
ce thinketh no evil.” Love fills the breaſt 
of the charitable man, and leaves no room 
there for treachery, fraud, and malicious 


his 
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his Wei to his prejudice, and will not 


take advantage of his ignorance to enrich 
himſelf at his coſt. You may ſecurely en- 
truſt your affairs in his hands; for he will 
no more wrong you, if he has opportunity 
of doing it in thick darkneſs and the 
deepeſt ſecrecy, than when he acts in the 
ſight of a croud. He never deliberates 
about a mean action, and is ſo far from 
committing injuſtice, that he would no 
ſooner think of doing it, than of attempt- 
ing the moſt impoſſible thing i in nature. 
Again; thecharitable man “ rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.? He 
takes no ſatisfaction in obſerving the faults 
and miſcarriages of others; but is glad 
when he ſees them excel in "wiſdom and 
virtue. Their laudable conduct affords him 
greater delight than malice conceives at 
the ſlips of her enemies: nor are the envious 


more ſincerely grieved at the excellencies 


of thoſe, againſt whom their envy is direct- 
ed, than he is at the failings of thoſe he 
loves : he frankly gives to all men the 
praiſe that is due to their merit, and 
is not forward to publiſh the faults of 
any. = 
This leads me to the next words, 


which are in our tranſlation, © beareth 
all 
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all -things; ” but ought to have been 
E * covereth all things: the 


ſame word i in the original being uſed here, 


and doubtleſs with the ſame intention as in 


1 Peter iv. 8. Charity will cover a multi- 


tude of fins,” Unleſs when it would anſwer 
ſome good end, the charitable man will not 
reveal the imperfections of his neighbour ; 


in all other caſes he will induſtriouſly hide 


them, and be as cautious of expoling his 
character, as of leſſening his own. As he 


does not indulge himſelf, ſo neither will he 


encourage others, in venting ſlander and 
detraction, by liſtening to their cenſures 


with greedineſs and pleaſure. On the 


contrary, he will endeavour to ſilence 
them by a cold reception, or by openly 
expreſſing a diſlike to ſuch inſinuations. 
When malice attacks a man's fame in his 
abſence, either with falſhood or truth, he 
generouſly appears in his defence; and ei- 
ther vindicates him from falſe aſperſions, 
or in the beſt manner he can, excuſes and 
alliates what cannot be denied. | 
Charity © believeth all things, hopeth 
all things.” _ Perſons of dark and malict- 
ous natures are forward to entertain mean 
ſentimenis of all around them: they mea- 


ſure others by themilelvesz; and being 
ſenſible 
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| ſenſible of little or no excellence in their 


own tempers, they can ſcarce believe 


there is any virtue in the world. Hence 


they abound with groundleſs diſtruſt and 
jealouſy, put the worſt conſtruction it 
will bear on the behaviour of others, and 


are ready to condemn all men as knaves 


and hypocrites. On the other hand, a 
generous, honeſt man 1s apt to believe 
and hope the beſt of all men, and ex- 
pects to find that goodneſs abroad, which 
he feels-at home.. Conſcious of ſincerity 
in his own behaviour, he wonders if the 
world can be fo bad as is often repre- 
ſented, and frankly aſcribes to worthy 
principles every practice that bears a pro- 
miſing appearance. He eſteems it more e- 
ligible to err on the favourable, than on 
the ſevere ſide; and would chooſe to 
think better than they deſerve of many, 
rather than to injure one good man in 
his judgment concerning him. 
Laſtly ; “Charity endureth all things.” 
Fervent love to mankind inſpires the 
nobleſt and moſt reſolute courage. It 


enables a man chearfully to under- 


go pain, hardſhip, diſgrace, and death 
itſelf, in ſerving his generation. Such 
was its influence upon this great 
Apoſtle, 
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"Apoſtle, who ſeems to have diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf above the reſt of heavenly 
ſpirits, by receiving into his foul an over- 
flowing portion of benevolence. When 
he ſaw bonds and afflictions waiting 
for him in every place, yet none of 
theſe things moved him ; neither counted 
he his life dear unto himſelf, ſo that he 
might promote the ſpread of che goſpel, 
and thereby the e er of mankind. 
Thus does Charity form the hero, and 
and the martyr; and every other human 
character that 1s truly great and illuſtri- 


ous. | 
The Apoſtle having thas enumerated 


the lovely properties and bleſſed effects 
of charity; to crown all, he adds, * that 
it never faileth.” After it has adorned 
the life of a good man here, it ſhall not 
deſert him at death; but ſhall enter into 
heaven with him, and be a principal in- 
gredient in his happineſs and perfection 
to all eternity. Upon this account, it in- 
finitely excels all other gifts and abili- 
ties. As to prophecy, it will periſh as 
faſt as events come forward; the uſe of 
language will be at an end, when our 
new being commences; and the ſearch, 
which we here call, knowledge, will 
| terminate 
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terminate in what will be really ſuch. 
All theſe excellencies, which do but lead 
to the arrival of what is more perfect, 
will neceſſarily have an end, when we 
ſhall come to that perfection. | 

As the underſtanding of a child 1s im- 
proved by receiving notices of things 
which contribute to his good conduct 
when a man; but, though then neceſſary, 
are thrown aſide when he is arrived at 
manhood : ſo do all the good arts of this 
life contribute towards our obtaining 
perfection in another; but, after we ſhall 
come into that future being, will ceaſe to 
be uſeful. As long as we ſtay in this 
world, we are all of us mere children in 
wiſdom: and as a man grown up to ma- 
turity deſpiſes the ſentiments of his child- 
hood; ſo we, when we have attained the 
true maturity of our being, ſhall reflect 
upon that knowledge, which now is fo 
apt to make us vain, as trivial and con- 
temptible. 

At preſent, truth is hard to be foutdy 
the faculties we employ in the ſearch of 
it, are fallible and weak; and may inter- 
mediate obſtacles prevent our clear per- 
ception of divine things: but when we 
ſhall arrive in the world of light, all 

theſe 
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theſe difficulties will vaniſh, and we ſhall 
know the moſt ſublime truths with as 
much. familiarity and certainty as we do 
now each others“ faces: then ſhall faith 


be loſt in viſion, and hope in enjoyment; 
but charity ſhall ſtill abide. 


Of theſe three therefore, charity is, 
beyond diſpute, the moſt excellent; for- 
aſmuch as faith and hope, as ſoon as they 
ſhall have aſſiſted us in obtaining eternal 
bliſs, will immediately vaniſh and die 
away. Whereas charity not only is a 
neceſſary preparation for immortal hap- 
pineſs, but alſo makes a principal part 
of it, and lives for ever with it. 

Thus we have followed the Apoſtle i in 
deſcribing the excellencies of this divine 
principle. From what has been ſaid, let 
us learn, firſt, to guard againſt the error 
into which the Corinthians were fallen, 
who, ſeem to have been ſo tranſported with 
the admiration of ſpiritual gifts, as to have 
overlooked and neglected Charity, the belt 
and moſt valuable of all endowments. 
1 am afraid we are many of us too apt 

prefer the abilities of the head to the 
he of the heart, in our judgments 
both concerning others and ourſelves, 


If x we find a man poſſeſſed of a conſide- 
rable 
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rable ſhare of wit and knowledge, if he 


appears to have a large acquaintance 
with divine and human things, if he can 
alſo expreſs himſelf with a ready and 
graceful eloquence; this we admire as an 
extraordinary man: and yet, if this ex- 
traordinary man be void of charity, he 
is nothing before God; and his ſuperior 
talents may only qualify him for doing 
the greater miſchief in ſociety. His wit 
and eloquence may perhaps be employed 
in pleaſing : mankind to their own hurt, 
in order to gain profit or honour to him 
ſelf; in overbearing the modeſt, abuſing 
the innocent, defending injuſtice, propa- 
gating falſhood, or riveting upon men 
the chains of ſlavery or ſuperſtition. In 
this caſe he is worſe than nothing, and, 
in the ſight of God, infinitely inferior to 
any charitable man that, with common 
underſtanding, fincerely endeavours” to 
ſerve mankind, and do all the good he 
can in the world. 
We may obſerve hence, in the ſecond 
place, that faith alone is not ſufficient to 
falvation. Too many ſeem to lay the 
whole ftreſs of religion upon a right be- 
lief; and are perſuaded, that if their faith 
be ſound and orthodox, nothing more is 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to ſecure the favour of God, 
and eternal life : but here you have the 
word of an inſpired Apoſtle for it, that if 
you have all faith, ſo that you could re- 
move mountains, and have no charity, 
you are nothing. 

Again; When we are aſſured by the 
Apoſtle himſelf, that the greateſt know- 
ledge in this world is but ſeeing. through 
a glaſs darkly; (and we muſt all own, 
that we have but faint glimmerings and 
earneſts of better underſtanding hereafter) 
how can it poſſibly enter into the heart 
of a chriſtian to be inflamed with rage 
towards other chriſtians for differing from 
him in points of religion? The vwiſeſt 
among us cannot fay, that the difference 
between him and his brother, 1s between 
the knowing and the ignorant; and not 
between two perſons who quarrel, be- 
cauſe they are not in the ſame error. It 
was therefore juſtly ſaid to a warm man, 
who, being in diſpute with one that diſ- 
ſented from him, called him heretic; „the 
* worſt of all heretics 1s the uncharitable 
* man.” 

But, laſtly, the beſt uſe we can make 
of what has been ſaid, is, that we be 
each of us perſuaded to cultivate Charity 


/ in 
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in our own tempers. Let us ſee what 
improvement we have made in this ex- 
cellent virtue, by conſidering what influ- 
ence it has upon our minds and actions. 
To be ſatisfied I have it in a due degree, 
it is not ſufficient that I diſpenſe of my 
fortune to the indigent ; for this I may 
do out of oſtentation and vanity: it con- 
cerns me therefore to examine, whether 
Jam liberal, not from theſe mean princi- 
ples, but from ſincere benevolence? Am 
J patient when J am offended, and have 
power to be avenged? Am I free from 
envy, where I am excelled by ſuch as I 
can never equal? Am TI free from va- 
nity, for the little good of which I am 
conſcious I am poſſeſſed? Am I unat- 
fected, and from pure good-will obliging 
to all the world? Am I more ſolicitous 
to do men 'good, than to pleaſe them, 
and be admired by them ? Do not I ar- 
rogate too much to myſelf? Am I not 
moved with flight provocations, and apt 
to entertain juſt ſuſpicions? Do I never 
rejoice in men's faults, and miſcarriages ? 
Am I more apt to be pleaſed with their 
virtues and perfections? When I can 
ſuffer hardſhips, and chearfully endure 
calamities, for the ſake of my fellow-crea- 
tures, 
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tures, I am endued with charity. If I 


am poſſeſſed of this, I am maſter of that 


which will laſt for ever: if I am deſtitute 
of it, though my knowledge be ever fo 
extenſive, my faith ſound, and my hope 
confident; all theſe will be unprofitable. 
to me; my faith and knowledge at laſt 
will avail me nothing, and my hope va- 
niſh in deſpair. | 


SERMON VII. 


ON THE FRAILTY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


IsAIAH XL. 6. 


+All 50 ig grafs, al all the goodlineſs 
A ras is as the flower of the field. 


HERE are only three ways of 
thinking upon death, the una- 
voidable eclipſe. and decay of all human 
glory, excellence, and felicity, and they 
are theſe; with terror, indifference, or 
uſe. To think of this — 
an 
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and period with terror is fruitleſs and una- 
vailing, becauſe the eſtabliſhed laws of 
nature will take their courſe. It argues a 
weak mind too much captivated and en- 


' flaved by paſſion, and in which the voice 


of reaſon, and the dictates of religion, 
are not allowed their due weight and in- 
fluence. It ſpreads an habitual ſullen 
gloom within, which aggravates misfor- 
tunes, and renders the real comforts of 
life inſipid. It enervates reſolution, damps 
activity, prevents our confulting, and at- 
tending regularly to, our own advantage, 
and chearfully purſuing the good of o- 
thers; and, of conſequence, renders us a 
torment to ourſelves, and an affliction and 
burden to our friends around us. On the 
other hand, to think of theſe things with 
indifference is the ſure mark of a ſtupid 
inſenſible temper, on which the moſt ſo- 
lemn and important events can make no 
impreſſion. For even on the dull ſcep- 
tical ſcheme, which degrades the nature 


and rank of man into that of a mere ani- 
mal, all the little happineſs which we can 


either enjoy or hope for, mult fink and 
vaniſh at death : but if their be a future 


Fate of immortality, our riſk upon chang- 


ing 
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ing our poſt, and ſhifting the ſcene of 
being, muſt be infinite. Erbe terrifying 
views of death are not, therefore, more 
puſillanimous and diſtracting, than an un- 
concerned and careleſs frame is raſh and 
trifling: the firft implies too quick and 
deep a ſenſe; the latter that we are either 
ſo thoughtleſs, or ſo hardened, as to have 
no inward feeling; the one ſuppoſes no 
ſtrength, the other no exerciſe of reaſon. 
But if we make a juſt improvement 
of the frailty, vanity, and uncer- 
tainty of human life in every condition, 
however elate and ſplendid, fluſhed with 
health, crowned with plenty, decorated 
with honours, admired and envied by the 
ſuperficial thinker, or more fitly beloved 
and reſpected for the amiable qualities 
which adorn it; we then act a diſcreet 
and manly part, move properly in our 
ſphere, and in concert with the deſign of 
Infinite Wiſdom ; we take the moſt ef- 
fectual method to arm ourſelves againft 
the inexorable rigor of our fate, and to 
cheek all exorbitant inclinations, 

The moſt uſeful reflections of mankind 
are thoſe which are employed about the 
plaineſt ſubjects, that need no proof, but 
are evident to ſenſe and experience. A- 
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mong theſe muſt be ranked, as claiming 
and deſerving a chief place at all times, 
the univerſal vanity of the preſent life-of 
man, .and inſtability of all inferior enjoy- 
ments. By this our duty is moſt ſtrong- 
ly enforced; and it is the only ground on 
which we can frame a ſolid idea, or ſuc- 
ceſsful purſuit of happineſs. The re- 
flections, which this ſubject affords, are 
not reſtrained to particular circumſtan- 
ces and characters, to a peculiar ſtation, 
complection, or temper, or to any pri- 
vate views, but concern the whole hu- 
man ſpecies. And in all caſes which are 
ſo obvious, and of general importance, 


the world does not need to be convinced 


of the truth of principles, but only to be 
directed how to reaſon upon them, and 
ted-into a right train of thinking. This 
will be fully illuſtrated, by confining our- 
{elves to the inſtance, which the text ſug- 
geſts. The tranſitory poſſeſſion, and fad- 
ing luſtre, of all the goodlineſs of mortal 
man, of all worldly felicity and honour, 
are points univerſally acknowledged. It 
would be thought madneſs to diſpute, and 
ridiculous to attempt to prove them: But 
that they are not properly conſidered, is 
as clear, as that the facts themſelves are 

certain 
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certain and unqueſtionable: for if they 
were, their influence muſt appear viſibly 
in correcting the irregular ſallies of wild 
and impetuous paſſion, and in the fruits 
of equanimity, moderation, and well regu- 
lated affections, in fervent uninterrupted 
offices of piety, and the diſcipline of a ſtrict 
and cautious virtue. And the prophet 
has, therefore, repreſented God himſelf 
as commanding him to proclaim, not for 
the information of mankind, or the diſco- 


very of a new truth, but to engage their 


attention to a principle allowed in theory, 
but ſhamefully neglected with reſpect to 
its practical conſequences, though of ever- 
laſting moment, that All fleſh is grals, 
* and all the goodlineſs thereof is as the 
* flower of the field.“ N | 


By all fleſh,” in the text, is intended 


the race of mankind, who are with the 
ſtricteſt accuracy, characteriſed by that 
title, when their animal propenſions, and 
the weakneſs and frailty of their external 
frame are particularly deſcribed : and by 
* the goodlineſs thereof,” we are to un- 
derſtand the perfections that adorn hu- 
man nature, that render it amiable, or 
venerable, as communicating a real grace, 
or dignity z together with thoſe things 
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which are reputed to be its moſt eminent 
diftinRtions, all its imaginary glories and 
privileges. Thefe are reprefented as 
liable to fade and wither, like the © ver. 
«dure of graſs, and the flower of the 
field,“ whoſe beauties no ſooner ap- 
pear in their full bloom, than they be- 
gin to ſicken and decline. I ſhall give 


a brief ſpecimen of the reffections, that 


will naturally arife in the mind, with re- 
ſpect to the moſt valued accompliſhments 
and honours in both the kinds J have 
mentioned, the real and fantaſtical z and 
then conclude with a few more general 
remarks ariſing from the text. In no 
part of which propoſed diſcourſe is it my 
deſign to paint the horrors of death, or 
deſcribe abaſing and mortifying ſcenes, 
any further than it is neceſſary to reſtrain 
wantonneſs and levity, and inſpire true 
diſcretion, and laſting ſentiments of pi- 
ety. | | 

7 the firſt place, then, nothing veri- 
fies ſo clearly and fully the obſervation 
in the text, that © all fleſh is graſs, and 
<« all the goodlineſs of it as the flower of 
<« the field; nothing ſhews ſo undenia- 
bly that the emblems are exactly juſt and 
pertinent, as the many inſtances we uy 
wit 
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with of mortality in the dawn as it were 
of rational life, when nature is ſcarce ri- 
pened, when we think ourſelves juſt en- 
tered on the grand theatre of the world, 
and a departure out of it is leaſt feared, 
and moſt lamented. When death exe- 
cutes his awful commiſſion, hat becomes 

of the preſumption, ſprightlineſs, and 
pride of youth? Where is that enter- 
priſing ſpirit, that forward heat of reſo- 
lution, that ardor of purſuit, that viua- 
city and life in action, for which this age 
is ſo peculiarly remarkable? Where are 
its amuſements of vanity, its delight in 
gay oſtentation, or its fond enjoyment of 
pleaſure? All loſt in deep and ſolemn 
{llence, and never to be revived. Let 
youth learn the proper leſſon from hence, 
not to be over- confident, but modaſt and 
conſiderate; not to be licentious, and in- 
dulge the luxuriancies of fancy and appe- 
tite, but ta act with prudence and virtue. 
Let the warmth of their tempers be cool- 
ed by reflection, and their high flow of 
animal ſpirits be reduced by a due mix- 
ture of ſedateneſs and gravity. 

Young perſons are, generally, moſt 
averſe to ſolemn contemplations. of death 
and judgment: they are apt to regard 

H 3 them 
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them as objects of terror, which are ill. 


ſuited to the ſprightlineſs peculiar to their 
ſtage of life, which damp its vigor, 
and contract the circle of its pleaſures, . 
And as in this light humour of putting 
away far from them, what they are in- 
clined to call, © the evil day,” they run 
the hazard of being © cut down like a 


flower; in the midſt of their licentious 
. Follies, and in a ſtate of impenitence, 
ſince © every man at his beſt eſtate is al- 
together vanity ;? I would earneſtly re- 
-commend it. to them to conſider, that 


were theſe, to which their heedleſneſs 
and levity make them fo ſtrongly reluc- 


rant, really gloomy and diſconſolate re- 
ffections, they would notwithſtanding be 
abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe the ſchemes 
of God's moral providence are fixed and 
unalterable; and the , 
of mankind is an event; 
or the leſs important, for not being duly 
and deliberately weighed. If we ſurvey our 


ture judgment 
the leſs certain, 


own frame, by which we are diftinguiſh- 


ed as men, we ſhall find ourſelves formed 


reaſonable and voluntary, and conſe- 
quently moral and accountable beings ; we 


ſhall find alſo, ene upon our hearts, 


a law 
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a law or rule of action, which muſt pro- 
ceed from the eternal Maker and Sove- 
reign of the world. And to ſuppoſe that 
he takes no notice of the conduct of his 
creatures and ſubjects, repreſents him as 
having no regard to the order and har- 
mony, nor indeed to the happineſs of the 
moral ereation; and is therefore quite 
unſuitable to his wiſdom and goodneſs, 
in both the characters in which he ſtands 
related to them, of Father, and Govern- 
nor. And conſequently, fince there are 
at, in the preſent ſtate, no certain marks 
of ſtrict and equal retribution, but that 
ſeeming diſordes. and irregularity, ari- 
ſing from a promiſcuous communication 
of good and evil, which might * 
be expected in a ſtate of trial; 
have the utmoſt reaſon to Sn 
that there is a future life, in which 
rewards and puniſhments | will be du- 
ly and unexceptionably adminiſtered. 
What good end therefore can it anſwer 
to be inconſiderate and careleſs about 
it? Or if, imthe heat of our youthful ſpi- 
rits, we can prevail with durfelyes to ban- 
ter and ridicule it as an idle enthuſiaſtic 
fiction; will inſolence, or levity of wit, 
alter eternal reaſon, 'or annul the deter- 
1 . minations 
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minations. of the. ſupremely wiſe and al- 
mighty Deity? Or can it in the leaſt di- 
miniſh the natural terrors of that awful 
day, when the fate of the whole world 
will be judicially decided? 

What I have hitherto. ſaid is upon a 
caſe merely fictitious, and ſuppoſed in 
order to enforce the argument more ſtrong- 


ly; that the future judgment is, indeed, 


a melancholy and gloomy: proſpect: but 
it is only ſo accidentally, or according to 
the character of the perſon who reflects 


upon it, and not in itſelf. For that we 


are moral and accountable is, in truth, 


the diſtinction and honour of our frame. 


It inſpires refined views, and leads to great 
and laudable actions. Whereas, if our 
exiſtence is to determine with the pre- 


ſent life, which is generally conceived to 


be the caſe with reſpect to mere animal 
beings, our eſtimate of the dignity and 
value of human nature muſt ſink very 
low; and it would be no wonder, if 
ſuch groveling apprehenſions debaſed our 
tafte, and we aimed at nothing high- 
er than the indulgences of brutal life. 
Nothing can be a more enlivening and 
comfortable reflection to an honeſt mind 
than this, that its integrity will be w_ 
an 
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and rewarded by unerring reftitude, wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs. The thought does 
not in the leaſt interfere with the regular, 
but on y with the wild and hurtful, plea- 
ſures of youth: and it has a direct ten- 
dency to — a {top to thoſe criminal ex- 
ceſſes, which are the ſureſt ground of 
melancholy ideas and inward horror. 
What I have now offered is not intended 
to perſuade young perſons to ſeclude 
themſelves from the world, and affect a 

reſerved, formal, unſocial behaviour; 

but only, while they are ged in the 
purſuit of pleaſure, or amu naſed. by inno- 
cent or uſeful entertainments, not to de- 
prive themſelves of the more ſubſtantial 
delights of virtue and piety, not to for- 
get that they are M moral creatures and 
fubjects of the eternal God, and aecount- 
able to his ſupreme tribunal. 

Let us now direct our view to another 
part of the dark ſcene of death, and we 
ſhall ſee the great and honourable ſtripped 
of all the proud ſpoils of their ambition, 
of all the ornaments and trophies of their 
dignity, and mixed in the common ruin. 
Power indeed may be loſt, and tempo- 
rary honours fade, by means of innume- 
rable accidents, before the courſe of hu- 
3 man 


A 
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man life is completed: but if they meet 
with no ſhocks of this kind, and preſerve 
their ſplendor and influence undiminiſhed, 


what an inconſiderable and trifling ſpace 


is there, before, by an inevitable neceſſi- 
ty, they muſt ſuffer a total and eternal 
eclipſe! From whence we learn, that 
all the ſeveral forms and elevations of hu- 
man grandeur, abſtracted from the influ- 
ence which they may have, under a wiſe 
conduct, and animated by a refined ſpi- 
rit, to procure. the good of others, are 
mere uſeleſs pomp, and not in the leaſt 
deſirable; and that ambition is an unna- 
tural ferment, a diſtempered paſſion, 


| whoſe cravings are irregular and inſatiable, 


which can yield only an imaginary gra- 
tification, and ſerve but to render our 
loſs and diſgrace more conſpicuous, when 


we are brought down from our height, 


and forced to ſubmit to the general lot 
of mankind. Nothing has a mote evi- 
dent tendency, to check the impatient | 
{allies of a vain aſpiring mind, than ſuch 
thoughts and meditations as theſe, No- 
thing is more fitly adapted to kill the ſeeds 
of envy, and prevent their riſing to a ma- 
lignant and tormenting habit. For as the 


preſent ſcene of our exiltence is ſo very 
ſoon 
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foon terminated; the difference there is 
between the ſeveral ſtations in it, pro- 
vided that the neceſſaries and real conve- 
niences of life are enjoyed, is in itſelf ſo 
inconſiderable, as to be below provoking 
our envy, and utterly undeſerving of our 
folicitous purſuit. Eſpecially ſince that - 

true greatneſs is in ſome degree attainable * 
by all, which conſiſts in generous views 
and a noble benevolence of temper, in a 
contempt of flattery and mean compli- 
ances, and an uniform uncorrupted pro- 

bity of heart and manners, | 

Again; When we ſee that wiſdom and 
virtue, themſelves, which are the chief 
goodlineſs and glory of a man, are no 
guard or defence againſt death, and con- 
ſequently, that his beſt and moſt valua- 
ble enjoy ments here are not to be depend- 
ed upon as to their preſent influence and 
uſe; this will engage us in a new train of 
reflections, and, in ſome meaſure, of a 
different Lind from what we have alrea- 
dy purſued; becauſe wiſdom and good- 
neſs are not mere nominal. accompliſh- 
ments,. but real. excellenceies, which con- 
fer honour on the perſon who is poſſeſſed of 
them, and give him a proper title and right 
to our eſteem. They are the moſt worthy 
H 6 and. 
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and beautiful, delineations of Deity that 
can be expreſſed in created nature. They 
muſt therefore be groſsly diſparaged by 
being put upon the ſame level with ar- 
bitrary titles, worldly dignities, health, 
youth, or any other external and varia- 
ble diſtinctions; which do not in the leaſt 
raiſe or depreſs a man's natural and in- 
trinſic worth. Here then is a lecture of 
humility addreſſed directly to our reaſon, 
to the higher and more refined faculty of 


human nature: we are taught not to re- 


ly on any thing that is to be found in 
man, but to repoſe our firm and ultimate 
confidence in God alone. In ſhort, we 
ſhould conſider all our opportunities for 
making a proficiency in Knowledge and 
virtue (ſince they are in their on na- 
ture ſo abſolutely uncertain) as opportu- 
nities to be haſtily and diligently impro- 
ved, that we may anſwer the chief pur- 
poſe of our being here, and raiſe our 
ſouls to the joys of immortality: nay, 
that by the eminency of our wifdom and 
goodneſs we may not barely gain an ad- 
mittanee into the kingdom of heaven, but 


be diſtinguiſhed, and ſtand high in ho- 


nour, among the inhabitants of thoſe 


glorious and bliſsful regions. 
| Thus 
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Thus have I applied the obſervation 
in the text, which indeed is no other than 
a plain inconteftable appearance im the 
univerſal courſe of nature, to ſome of 
the principal real, or ſuppoſed, inſtances 
of perfection, goodlineſs, and honour, 
which mankind enjoy; and ſhewn dif- 
tinctly, what uſes do naturally ſpring from 
each. I have aimed in this part of my 
diſcourſe at nothing curious, but intend- 
ed from the beginning, without art or 
affectation, to inſiſt only on thoſe plain to- 
pics or heads of reflection, which are 
found by experience, to be moſt univer- 
{ally ſtriking and efficacious. The ſub- 
ject without any {train of invention or 
pomp of words, has energy and weight 
enough to recommend and enforce itſelf. 
I now proceed to make a few more ge- 
neral remarks, obviouſly ſuggeſted by. 
the text. 1 

And the firſt is, that it appears from 
what has been ſaid, that all mankind are 
placed by the God of nature, very nearly in 
a ſtate of equality. In their infant-ſtate they 
are equally tender and incapable of pro- 
viding for themſelves; they are liable to the 
tame paſſions, to the ſame decays and diſ- 
orders of the animal frame; and their ex- 


it, 
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it, or departure out of this world, is with 
the ſame diſmal formalities, and attended 
by the ſame natural agonies and terrors of 
death. So that in the moſt ſubſtantial 
points they are upon a level; and their 


differences of condition are either by ac- 


cident, or by their own choice, or only 
in opinion. The ties, by which they are 
bound to cultivate for each other com- 
mon benevolence and friendſhip, are 
founded on their very conſtitution and 
original ſtate, and conſequently indiſſo- 
luble: and their accidental diſtinctions 
ought never to break aſunder, or in the 
minuteſt degree to relax, the bonds of 
nature, and can therefore afford no rea- 


ſonable ground for haughtineſs, indiffe- 


rence, or mutual averſion. 

Bur, ſecondly, from the views which 
have now been exhibited of the univer- 
fally weak and uncertain condition of 
al life, we may not only preſume, 
but raiſe an argument of great probabi- 
lity, that there is a future ſtate of exiſt- 
ence intended and ordained for man. 
For, can it enter into our thoughts, that 
man, who is endued with ſuch noble 


powers, and capable of ſuch high · per- 


fection, was intended, by the great Cre- 
ator, 
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ator, to be confined. to this narrow and 
imperfe& ſcene of action? Is it agree- 
able to our ideas of God's infinite good- 
neſs to ſuppoſe, that he was made for- 
no higher purpoſe than. to ſtruggle, for 
a ſmall ſpace, with the inconveniences 
of this uncertain and vexatious world, 
and then entirely to loſe his exiſtence ? 
Is he not, conſidered in this light, the 
moſt perplexed and inexplicable part of 
the creation? Does he appear with a 
dignity becoming a rational nature, formed 
after the reſplendent image of the Deity ? 
Or can it be imagined, that thoſe 

men, who have led a life of moſt labo- 
riouſly uſeful virtue, and who beſides 
groaning under the common preſſures-of 
mortality, have been expoſed to reproach- 
es and perſecutions for conſcience ſake; 
can it, I ſay, be imagined, that they have 
here, in this firſt ſhort dawn of intelligent 
being, this ſtate of unſtable Mag 
happineſs, received all their reward? 
Theſe things are manifeſtly abſurd, diſ- 
paraging in the utmoſt degree to the ho- 
nour and excellence of human nature, as 
well as injurious to the perfections of its 
glorious Author: they therefore plainly 


Point out to us a fururity, deſigned te be 
: - his 
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the conſummation of the rational life of 
man, and the feat and center of his 
happineſs. 

Yo the laſt place; It is well worth our 
-abſerving, that both the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God are eminently diſplayed, 
in the vanity and uncertainty which are in- 
ſcribed on every age, and every ſtation 
of the preſent life without exceptions 
becauſe, by this 1 what is e- 
qually the concern of all, to aſpire after 
a more ſure and permanent felicity, is 
equally inculcated upon all. The wiſe 
man is not cooled and ſlackened in his 
acquiſitions of knowledge; nor the reli- 
gious or virtuous man in his cloſe and 
intenſe purſuit of greater degrees of mo- 
ral rectitude. The rich and great have 
no plauſible colour of an excuſe for their 
pride and oppreſſion, and being immerſed 
in indolence and luxury; nor thoſe, who 
are in the flower and vigor of their age, 
for being devoted to vanity, and utterly 
unmindful of God: but the leſſon of So- 
lomon may be applied to every one 
without diſtinction, who is arrived to 
the due exerciſe of reaſon; Hear the 


* . of the whole matter, fear 
4 God, 
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« God, and keep his commandments ; 
« for this is the whole of man.” There- 
fore, delay not one moment, in an affair 


of ſuch unſpeakable, ſuch infinite im- 
portance. 
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SERMON IX. 


ON SELF-GOVERNMEN T. 


PROveRBS xvi. 32. 


hn 


He that is flow to anger, is better than 
the mighty ; and he that ruleth his ſpirit, 
than be that taketh à city. 


TRE words are a juſt commenda- 


tion of ſelf-government, and-repre- 
ſents this domeſtic juriſdiction as more 
great and excellent than all foreign rule, 
and external authority and power, And 


this 
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this commendation is ſo much the more 


remarkable, as it comes from one who 
wanted none of this external power and 
authority; and therefore cannot be ſup- 
poſed to diſparage it upon that account. 
He was one of the greateſt and moſt 
powerful rides nd Pad in his power 
all the means of raiſing himſelf and ſub- 
duing his enemies; but as he made wil- 
dom his firſt and chief requeſt to God, 
ſo he both valued and poſſeſſed it in a 
greater degree than other men. This 
enabled him to paſs a right judgment 
upon things, and eſteem them not ac- 
cording to their outward appearance, or 
the opinion the world had of them, but 
according to their own native worth and 
intrinſic value. | | 
Ot this we have an inſtance in the 
text. For what is there in the common 


opinion of the world, and to all outward 


appearance, more excellent and deſirable 
than great power and dominion, and, which 


is the natural conſequence of theſe, victo- 


ry and ſucceſs over thoſe who rife up 

=gainſt us? Is not this eſteemed a great 

happineſs? Does not this gain men 
eredit and reputation, and make them 
courted and admired? And yet there is 
another 
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another fort of power, which, though 
not fo conſpicuous, nor attended with ſo 
much noiſe and ſhew, is more truly great 
than this, and renders thoſe who have it 
more excellent. There is another victo- 
ry, which, though of a more private na- 
ture, ſecret and ſilent, is yet more diffi- 
cult, and of greater conſequence than 
this. What this is, the words of the 
wiſe man will tell us: He that is ſlow 
* to anger, is better than the mighty; 
and he-that ruleth his ſpirit, than he 

<* that taketh a city.“ | 
That rule which the wiſe man here re- 
commend«s, is in general the full command 
and government of ourſelves; the entire 
conqueſt not only of our anger, but of 
all our paſſions and affections. For what 
is at firſt expreſſed by being“ flow to an- 
ger,“ is afterwards more fully explained 
by „ ruling our ſpirit.” From whence 
it is evident, that this victory is not to 
be confined to the ſingle paſſion of anger, 
but is to be extended to all others, to 
love and hatred, deſire, joy, hope and 
fear, envy, ſorrow, deſpair, and the like. 
The government of all theſe is included 
in “ ruling our ſpirit ;” nor ſhall we ever 
be able to © rule our ſpirit,” without the 
govern- 
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government and command of all our 
paſſions; becauſe any one of them is ſuf- 


ficient to diſturb and diſquiet our ſpirits, 


and deprive us of the free uſe and exer- 
ciſe of our rational faculties, and the full 
poſſeſſion and enjoyment of ourſelves. 
When therefore Solomon here ſpeaks 
of one that is ſlow to anger, and ruleth 
his ſpirit;” he plainly means, one who 
has the entire command of himſelf, and 
the government of all his paſſions, and 
has brought them under ſubjection to 
his reaſon : one, whoſe judgment is 
not blinded, nor his will perverted by 
any vicious appetite, ſo as to be impol- 
ed upon by falſe appearances, and either 
judge that to be good which is really 


evil, or chuſe evil when he knows what 
1s good: one, who keeps ſtrictly to the 


order of nature, and lets that principle 
which is ſovereign in him, have the ſole 
rule and dominion over him, and makes his 
inferior appetites and paſſions obey the 


ſuperior conduct of reaſon and judg- 
ment: one, who does not carry his re- 


ſentments of any injury beyond the rules 
of juſtice or decorum; who fixes bounds 
to his deſires, and does not permit them 


to wander without end or meaſure: who 
can 
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can command his fears, and keep them 
from multiplying imaginary dangers,” or 
enhancing real ones at the expence- of 
his duty and conſcience : who can bring 
his hopes to the ſtandard of reaſon, and 
not ſuffer his fancy to extend them fur- 
ther than Tore is ground for * 
tation VC 

In a word; The man that is meck 
and merciful, calm and gentle, diſpaſſio- 
nate and unprejudiced, "inflexibly good 
and virtuous, is the perſon here intended 
by Solomon, * He that is thus flow to 
Hanger, is better than the mighty: and 
che that,“ in all theſe inſtances, © ru- 
* Jeth his ſpirit, than he that . a 
4 
With what truth and juſtice che pre- 
ference is given to this man, is now to 
be conſidered. And this will fully ap- 
pear, if it can be ſhown that ſelf-govern- 
ment is in itſelf more great and excellent, 
and is attended with more beneficial con- 
lequences than any rule or dominion over 
others. 

To prove the excellence of this domi- 
nion, . conſidered in itſelf, I obſerve, firſt, 
that it is an argument of greater pow- 
er. 17 


The 


The power of a rational being does 
not conſiſt in mere external force 
but in the vigour and ſtrength -of the 
mind, and the power which it has 
over the inferior appetites and paſlions. 
Therefore, the man that is addicted 
to any unruly Juſt or paſſion; that is 
tranſported, for inſtance, by anger, to 
acts of cruelty and revenge; is not a man 
of power, but is really weak, feeble, and 
impotent. He may have others under 
his power, and at his command, but he 
has no power or command over himſelf; 
nor is he at his own diſpoſal, but as much 
under the tyranny of his paſſions, as thoſe 
whom he perſecutes and oppreſſes. And 
where is the difference between our being 
under the power of other men's paſſions, 
or our own? Is not the one as great a 
weakneſs as the other? Is it not a great- 
er weakneſs to be ourſelves enſlaved 
to that, by which we make ſlaves of o- 
thers ? | 

There is therefore no power compara- 
ble to that which we exerciſe over our- 
| ſelves; and no greater proof of this pow- 
er, than patience, forbearance, and long- 
ſuffering. 
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As this is the true power of a rati- 
onal being, and is upon that account pre- 
ferable to all external rule and govern- 
ment, and in itſelf more excellent; ſo it 
is a greater argument of true wiſdom and 
diſcretion. | 

All paſſion implies, not only weakneſs 
and impotency, but the greateſt folly and 
indiſcretion. And never any man did 
that in a paſſion, which he would juſtify 
afterwards, nay which he would not in- 
wardly condemn, and, if he had any in- 
genuity, openly confeſs to be wrong, and 
aſk pardon for it. | 

For what we do in a paſſion, is always 
done without reaſon, and for the - moſt 
part againſt it. Reaſon at ſuch times, is. 
never heard or hearkened to, never con- 
ſulted or adviſed with; and then it is no 
wonder that the action is fooliſh, and ſuch 
as we are aſhamed of. And therefore a 
wiſe man will be afraid to expoſe him- 
ſelf to any paſſion or provocation; be- 
cauſe, before he is thus tranſported, he 
has himſelf in his own hands, and enjoys 
the free uſe of his reaſon; but after he is 
provoked, he is not ſure of himſelf, nor 
can he tell how far he ſhall be at his own 
diſpoſal. For paſſion is a ſhort fit of 

Vol. V. I madneſs z 
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madneſs; and if we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
overtaken with it, there is nothing ſo 
fooliſh, and extravagant, but we may be 
guilty of, while we continue in that 
tate. 

And can we think that man wit and 
diſcreet, who rules and governs others, 
but has no manner of command over him- 
ſelf : who has ſubdued his enemies, and 
extended his conqueſts far and wide, but 
has not conquered any one luſtor paſſion, 
nor enlarged the freedom of his own mind, 
but has left himſelf in a more wretched 
and miſerable condition at home, than his 
enemies are abroad? | 

It is certain that every man's ſelf 
is more nearly related, and of greater 
concern to him, than all the world be- 
ſides: and wiſdom as well as charity ought 
to begin at home, though it ſhould not 
end there. If thou be wiſe” (ſays Solo- 
mon) © thou ſhalt be wiſe for thy- 
ſelf.“ 

It is impollible for men not to love 
themſelves; and felf-love in a true ſenſe, 
is an argument of great wiſdom ; there 
can however be no true wiſdom without 
it. No man will ever think himſelf wiſe, 


who is extremely buſy and ſolicitous a- 
bout 
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bout other peoples affairs, while he neg- 
les and overlooks his own ; who is con- 
tinually troubling himſelf about what paſ- 
ſes abroad, and never looks at home, but 
ſuffers all there to run to ruin: who affects 
to have authority and dominion over 0- 
thers, but apprehends no neceſſity of ruling 
his own ſpirit, and keeping his paſſions 
under due ſubjection and reſtraint. And 
yet this is certainly the trueft wiſdom, in 
the account of God as well as man. The 
« diſcretion of man deferreth his anger, 
« and it is his glory to paſs over a tranſ- 
« orefſion.” He that is flow to anger, 
is of great underſtanding ; but he that 
is haſty of ſpirit, exalteth folly.” He 
that hath knowledge ſpareth his words; 
*and a man of underſtanding is of an 
excellent ſpirit.” 

This private rule over our own ſpirits, 
and government of our paſſions, 1s alſo 
an argument of more courage, and true 
greatneſs of mind; than the largeſt con- 
queſts over others, and the moſt celebra- 
ted atchievements in war. 

The conquering and ſubduing others, 
is ſometimes nothing elſe but the effect 
of ſo much ſuperior ſtrength, as leaves 
no room at all for courage, but is rather 
FE 1 an 
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an inſtance of cowardice. At other times; 
it is performed by inconſiderate heat and 
fierce rage, and ſhews the greatneſs of 
our paſſion rather than our courage. For 
true courage 1s always accompanied with 
conſideration, and goes upon fixed and 
ſteady principles. And therefore the 
man that upon mature deliberation with 
himſelf, and a thorough conviction of 
the great beauty and excellency of virtue, 
and the deformity and baſeneſs of vice, 
the great reaſonableneſs of juſtice and 
mercy, temperance and chaſtity, and the 
great unreaſonableneſs of cruelty and op- 
preſſion, pride, covetouſneſs, and exceſs, 
and conſidering the obligations he is under 
to practiſe theſe virtues, and abſtain from 
the contrary vices: I ſay, the man that 
upon ſuch conſiderations and principles 
as theſe, reſolves to wage war with him- 
ſelf, and overcome all thoſe paſſions which 
riſe up in oppoſition to his religious de- 
ſigns, and would divert him from a ſtea- 
dy courſe of virtue, and draw him into 


any ſinful or fooliſh action; and does ac- 


tually keep his ground, and maintain his 
integrity, his meekneſs, and temper, and 
moderation, amidſt all the allurements to 


ſin, and provocations to anger and paſ- 
ion; 
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ſion; ſnows more true courage and great- 
neſs of mind, than he that conquers the 
greateſt and moſt eg nations. The 
one is the effect of ſettled principles, and 
mature deliberation; the other frequently 
of ſudden heat, and haſty paſſion, ambi- 
tion and vain-glory, anger, cruelty, and 
revenge. Upon theſe accounts, this pri- 
vate rule and government over ourſelves 
and our own paſſions, is, in itſelf, more 
truly great and excellent than any exter- 
nal dominion and power which we acquire 
over others. 

proceed now to ſhow that this rule 
over a man's ſelf and his own ſpirit, is 
attended with greater and more beneficial 
conſequences, than any external rule and 
power; than the conquering nations, 
and ſubduing kingdoms. 

And here we may obſerve, that the ru- 
ling our own ſpirits, and the right go- 
vernment of our paſſions, would in a 
great meaſure deſtroy the neceſſity of 
external conqueſt and dominion; and 
better ſecure all the ends of civil govern- 
ment, than the force of arms, and the 
power of the ſword. 

Though war be in itſelf never ſo juſt 
and neceſſary for our ſecurity and de- 
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fence; yet it muſt be owned to be a ne- 
ceſſary evil. And though victory and 
ſucceſs againſt the unjuſt attempts of our 
enemies, be confeſſedly great bleſſings; 
yet 1t were certainly more deſirable not to 
want them; as it is a better ſtate to live 
without enemies, than to be at the trou- 
ble of ſubduing them. 

Indeed there is ſcarcely any conſiderati- 
on ſo melancholy, as the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity there is of wars and public deſolati- 
ons, as well as the inflicting death and 
impriſonment and other puniſhments up- 
on private perſons, for reſtraining violence 


and oppreſſion, and ſecuring the peace, 
and quiet, and good order of the world: 
that mankind ſhould be ſunk into ſuch 


a degenerate ſtate, as like beaſts of prey 


to worry and devour one another, and 
not be kept in any tolerable bounds, but 
by ſuch ſevere and cruel uſage : that fo 
many lives muſt be ſacrificed for the pre- 
ſervation of others; ſuch deſolation and 
deſtruction brought upon the face of the 
earth, and ſuch a ſcene of blood and 


Naughter ; and this often out of abſolute 


neceſſity, and for the ſecurity of every 
thing that is dear and valuable to us: that 


men mult be hired to ſheath their ſwords 
N in 
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in one anothers bowels, and refolutely 
deſtroy thoſe whom they never knew or 
ſaw before, and therefore cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have any perſonal hatred or en- 
mity againſt them. 

Theſe and many other reflections, 
which are- very obvious, give us a me- 
lancholy repreſentation of human natrue. 
All this is truly deplorable; and the 
more 1t 1s ſo, the greater recommenda- 
tion is it of that which would effectually 
remedy all theſe evils and diforders. 

Now this would be effectually accom- 
pliſhed, were every man to maintain a 
conſtant rule over his own ſpirit, and the 
due government of his paſſions. For it 
is nothing elſe but want of this ſelf-go- 
vernment, and of keeping peace at home 
within our own breaſts, thar 1s the occa- 
ſion of all the confuſions and diforders 
which happen abroad in the world. 

From & whence come wars and fight- 
* 1ngs among you?“ (ſays the Apoſtle) 
come they not hence, even of your lults, 
that war in your members? Ye luſt 
and have not: ye kill, and deſire to 
2 „ have, and cannot obtain: ye fight and 

war, yet ye have not, becauſe ye afl 
* not: ye aſk, and receive not, becauſe 
| I4 «ye 
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« ye aſk amiſs, that ye may conſume it 
upon your luſts,” This is the true cauſe 
of all theſe evils. And if men would but 
apply themſelves diligently to the ruling. 
their own ſpirits, and regulating the in- 
ward motions and deſires of their ſouls : 
if inſtead of affecting to have rule and 
dominion over others, they would make 
it their buſineſs to get the entire com- 
mand and maſtery over themſelves; if 
inſtead of being haſty to revenge injuries, 
they would be ſlow to anger, and ready 
to forgive: if inſtead of giving way to 
ambition, and ſtriving to enlarge their ter- 
ritories, and increaſe their poſſeſſions, they 
would confine their deſires, and learn to 
be meek and lowly, and content with ſuch 
things as they have: I ſay, if men could 
but once be brought to this, then would 
wars ceaſe in the world: then would 
all private injuries and offences be remo- 
ved; there would be no acts of violence 
and oppreſſion, and no complaining in 

our ſtreets. 1 
This too would in a great meaſure ſu- 
perſede the uſe of magiſterial power, of 
civil rule and authority. For one main 
end of all this is, to govern thoſe who 
cannot or will not govern themſelves; to 
keep 
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keep thoſe under terror, and in due ſub- 
jection, who have not the rule of their 
own ſpirits, and the command of them- 
ſelves. So that if this art of governing 
ourſelves was more ſtudied and practiſed, 
there would not be ſo much uſe and ſo 
great neceſſity of political rule and au- 
thority, eſpecially of thoſe ſevere laws 
which are made for the reſtraint of wick- 
edneſs. © For the law is not made for a 
* righteous man, but for the lawleſs and 
* diſobedient,” for thoſe who have no 
manner of ſelf-government, no rule or 
command over their own ſpirits ; to ſup- 
prefs thoſe irregular motions, from whence 
all thoſe evil works proceed, to which 
the laws were deſigned to be a terror and 
a puniſhment. 

The conſequence therefore of this 
vernment of our ſpirits, would be very 
great and beneficial; the world would 
ſoon be ſenſible of the good effects of 
it, and be freed from moſt of thoſe 
troubles and confuſions which now ſo 
much diſturb us, and make our lives 
ſo miſerable and uneaſy. So that, in the 
iſſue, it is as much above all external 
power, all public rule and authority, as 
perfect health and ſoundneſs are preferable 

1 1 
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are preferable to the beſt phyſic and moſt 


certain cure. 8 
Another very great and beneficial con- 
ſequence of this inward rule and govern- 
ment of ourſelves, with reſpect to which it 
exceeds all outward power and authority; 
is, that it is this which makes civil power 
and authority itſelf beneficial. 

Which is worſt, tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion, or anarchy and confuſion, I ſhall 
not at preſent diſpute. But this I think 
1s certain, and what all muſt agree to; 
that it is much better to be governed by 

and wholeſome laws, and according 
to the rules of juſtice, equity, and mer- 
Cy, than to be ſubje& to arbitrary will 
and unreaſonabie humour, to unpetuous 
luſt and paſſion; againſt which there is 
no ſecurity, but this government of a 
man's ſelf and his own paſſions. 

There 1s nothing more certain than 
this, that he 1s not fit to command others, 
who is not able to govern himſelf. For 
the ſame paſſions that render men uneaſy 
to themſelves, will make them trouble- 
ſome to others. If pride and paſſion, an- 
ger and revenge, domineer at home in a 
man's own breaſt ; they will prevail _- 

| ar 
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bear rule in his public management of 
affairs. Might and power are in them- 
ſelves indifferent ; and the good or bad. 
uſe of them, lies in the application. 

He that by his will 1s enabled to de- 
ſign good, and by his wiſdom to contrive 
it, and by his actions to effect it, and fo 
become a public benefactor to others, 
and uſeful to the world; is alſo by the 
ſame will enabled to deſign miſchief, and 
by the ſame wiſdom to contrive it, and 
by the ſame actions to bring it about, and 
ſo become pernicious, and a plague to 
himſelf and others. When theſe pow- 
ers are directed and employed by reaſon 
and conſcience, they become beneficial ; 
when they are under the government of 
blind luſt and paſſion, they are miſchiev- 
ous and deſtructive. This is the true 
reaſon of all thoſe oppreſſions, which are 
done under the fun. 

Nor does this hold only of thoſe in the 
higheſt ſtation, but of all others who 
have any power or authority. None of 
theſe will be able to make a right uſe of 
their power, and employ it for the good 
and benefit of others; unleſs they be a- 
ble to rule their own ſpirits, and have 
| I 6 got 
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gained this dominion over themſelves. 
Without this no man can be a good parent 
or maſter, a faithful friend or an uſeful 
, neighbour, or diſcharge any of thoſe re- 
lations which he may ſtand in to others. 
Nothing of this kind can be done, where 
paſſion has gained the aſcendency over 
reaſon, and the man is a ſlave to his luſts 
- and appetites. We muſt firſt lay a re- 
ſtraint upon theſe, before we can duly 
exerciſe any authority over others. 

The like is true of thoſe that are to 
obey, as well as thoſe that are to com- 
mand. He that has not learn'd to obey 
the reaſon of his own mind, will find it 
difficult to comply with the commands of 
others. | 

The conſequence therefore of this 
rule over our own ſpirits, is great and 
extenſive; and affects all the relative 
duties of life. Without this, there is no- 
thing incumbent on us, which we can 
duly diſcharge: we ſhall be fit neither 
to govern, nor obey. The greateſt ex- 

ternal power, for want of this inward 
doeconomy and government, will prove 
either pernicious and deſtructive, or uſe- 
leſs and inſignificant. It will either be 
executed 
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executed after a wrong manner, or fall 
ſhort of due obedience. 

But to come nearer to ourſelves in our 
private capacity. Another conſequence 
of this government of ourſelves, in which 
it exceeds all external power; is, that it 
naturally tends to increaſe our liberty, and 
ſet us free fiom all thoſe vicious paſſions, 
which would enſlave and debaſe us. 

The liberty of a rational creature, does 
not conſiſt in an entire exemption from 
ali laws and rules whatſoever : this is not 
liberty, but licentiouſneſs. The freedom 
of a man, is not to be placed in living as 
he pleaſes, in being led away by his paſ- 
ſions; but it conſiſts in following the 
dictates of reaſon, in being free to heark- 
en to wiſe and ſober council; and al- 
ways to do that, which upon the whole, 
is beſt and fitteſt to be done. 

This is true liberty, and perfect free- 
dom; and this is what the greateſt ex- 
ternal power can neither give us, nor 
take from us. It can only be had by 
ruling ourſelves, and governing our own 
paſſions ; and therefore this ſelf govern- 
ment is, in reſpect of this conſequence 
of it, infinitely preferable to any the 
« greateſt _ 
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greateſt external power and authority, 
For the conſequence of it, is no leſs 
than a freedom from the ſlavery of 
fin. And how much preferable is 
this to gaining battles, and taking ci- 
ties! For may not our Saviour's words. 
here be fitly applied? What ſhall it 
“e profit a man, if he gain the whole 
« world, and loſe his own ſoul;” if he 
ſhall conquer whole nations and king- 
doms, and not ſubdue his own paſſions, 
which amidſt all his conqueſts will fink 
him into mifery and ſlavery, and change 
his glory into ſhame and contempt? 

What has been ſaid is I hope ſuffici- 
ent to recommend to you this rule and 
government of the fpirit ; which is not 
only better and more excellent in itſelf 
than any external power and authority, 
but is alfo attended with greater and more 
beneficial conſequences, both in our pub- 
lic and private capacities, both with re- 

ect to this world and another. 

What then remains, but that, laying 
aſide all ſtrife and contention with others, 
every one ſhould earneſtly contend and 
ſtrive for the maſtery over himſelf, and 
the rule of his own ſpirit; which is the 


greateſt and trueſt victory in the world. 
| Inſtead 
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Inſtead of being overcome of evil, we 
ſhould overcome evil with good, be ſlow 
to anger rather than 1. to revenge; 
and prefer the conqueſt of our paſſions, 
to the gratification of them. 

This is a victory which will not indeed 
be ſoon or eaſily gained, but it will abun- 
dantly recompence us for all the time and 
pains we beſtow upon it. And though 
it may give us ſome trouble at preſent, it. 
will grow eaſier by degrees, and at laſt 
yield us the peaceable fruit of righteouſ- 
neſs, and procure us everlaſting life. 
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UPRIGHTNESS A MAN?*'S 
GREATEST SECURITY. 


PROVERBS x. 9. 


Ile that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurehj. 


1* all the widely different deſigns that 

men are carrying on in the world, and 

in all the variety of means which the 

make uſe of to purſue thoſe different de- 

ſigns; the great care and buſineſs of their 

lives, the ſubject of all their 9 
| - an 
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and conſultations is, how to ſecure that 
which they eſteem their chief intereſt, and 
how to purſue it upon the ſureſt grounds. 
He that can beſt order his affairs ſo, that 
notwithſtanding all the hazards he muſt 
neceſſarily run, and all the diſappoint- 
ments he muſt probably meet withal, yet 
in the end he ſucceeds in his main deſign; 
is generally reputed a prudent and wiſe 
man: and if the ends which he purſues, 
be indeed as commendable, as the means 
which he makes uſe of are proper to 
thoſe ends; then he really is, what he is 
reputed to be, truly wiſe. Now the 
oreat and ultimate end which all men 
in general purſue, and to which all other 
ends are but ſubordinate, is happineſs : 
and he that can fo direct his life, that 
whatſoever becomes of all other concerns, 
yet he may be ſure not to fail of this at 
laſt; acts the wiſeſt and moſt prudent 
pert that it is poſſible for him to act. 
ow to accompliſh this therefore, ought 
to be the great inquiry and ſtudy of our 
lives; the principal fubject of our thoughts 
and meditations. Solomon, to whom 
God gave a wiſe and underſtanding heart, 
fo that before him there was none like 
bim, neither ſhall any like him ariſe after 
him; 
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him; who had carefully conſidered and 
thoroughly examined all things under the 
ſun; and was therefore moſt likely to 
give a true judgment of them; gives us 
his opinion of this whole matter in that 
affectionate concluſion of his book of 
Eccleſiaſtes; Let us hear the concluſi- 
on of the whole matter; Fear God and 
“keep his commandments, for this is the 


e whole; the whole duty, and the whole 


c happineſs of man;“ this is that alone, 
which will carry him ſecurely through 
the world, and lead him without error to 
his final happineſs. Agreeable to which 
are the words of the text: He that 
walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely.” 
„He that walketh uprightly,” is one 
who in the general courſe of his life bears 
a conſtant regard to God and his com- 
mandments ; fo as not to be prevailed upon 
by any intereſt or paſſion to undertake any 
thing, but what may conduce to the glo- 
ry of God and his own future happineſs, 
or at leaſt not be inconſiſtent with thoſe 
two great ends. To © walk furely,” is 
to be in a ſafe condition; to be out of 
danger of falling into any extreme cala- 
mity; and to have our main intereſt ſo 


cured, that, notwithſtanding whatever 
may 
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may happen for a time, yet our great and 
chief deſigns ſhall certainly ſucceed hap- 
pily in the end. The ſum therefore of 
the wife man's aſſertion, is briefly this; 

he that in the whole courle of his life acts 
ſincerely and juſtly, with a continual re- 
ſpect to the reaſon of things, and to the 
law of God; that carries on all his un- 
dertakings by fair and equitable means, 
avoiding all frauds and deceits, all baſe 
and unworthy practices; this man takes 
the wiſeſt and ſureſt courſe to ſucceed in 
all his deſigns, reſpecting either his pre- 


ſent or his future happineſs. In proof 


of this doctrine I obſerve, 


Firft ; That the upright man begins to 
act, or ſets out upon the beſt and ſureſt 
| grounds. To the undertaking and pro- 
ſecuting any deſign upon good g grounds, 
it is requiſite, that the reaſons upon which 
a man undertakes it, be firm and ſtable, 
and ſuch as will not change; that he be 
well aſſured that the way he intends to go, 
will lead him right to that end; and, that 
he be ſure not to miſtake that way. Now 
in all theſe reſpects the upright man evi- 
dently begins to act, or ſets out upon 
the beſt and moſt ſure grounds, 


The reaſons upon which he enters into 
ſuch 
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ſach a courſe of life, are firm and ſtable, 
and ſuch as will never change. That 
there is a God, who as he created all 
things by the word of his power, ſo he 
upholds and governs them by his all- 
wiſe Providence; that this Supreme Be- 
ing takes notice of the lives and actions 
of men; and, according to their different 
works, will reward or puniſh them, ei- 
ther in the preſent or in a future ſtate; 
that there is a natural and unchangeable 
difference between good and evil; by 
chuſing of which reſpectively, we there- 
fore render ourſelves acceptable in the 
ſight of God, or neceſſarily fall under 
his anger and diſpleaſure; that true peace 
and content of mind can ariſe only from 
ſincerity and innocency of life, as hor- 
ror and anguiſh will certainly accompa- 
ny ſin and guilt; laſtly, that all the 
real happineſs of this world, conſiſts on- 
ly in that quiet and peace of mind, and 
the joyful aſſurance of the favour of God, 
as all its real miſery does in a- guilty and 
_ troubled conſcience, and the fearful ex- 
pectation of the revelation of the wrath 
and righteous judgment of God ; theſe are 
ſome of the reaſons, upon which the up- 
right man chooſes his courſe of life. As 
impoſſible therefore as it is for God not 


to 
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to be, or not to govern the world; as 


impoſſible as it is for that ſupreme gover- 
nour of the univerſe, not to take notice 
of the lives and actions of men, and ac- 
cording to teir different works to reward 
or puniſh them for them; as impoſſible 
as it is for the difference of good and e- 
vil to ceaſe, and for impiety to become 
acceptable in the ſight of God; laſtly, as 
impoſſible as it is for ſincerity and inno- 
cence of life, to fail of procuring true 


peace of mind; or wickedneſs, of cau- 


ſing horror, anguiſh, and deſpair; ſo im- 
poſſible is it for the reaſons, upon which 
the upright man chooſes his courſe of 


life, to ceaſe or alter. Hence his reſo- 


lutions become firm and invariable in all 
the viciſſitudes of time and fortune ; 
and no ſtorm can make him waver from 
his main purpoſe, becauſe his hopes and 
expectations are founded upon a rock, 
whoſe foundations are deeper than thoſe 


of heaven and earth. He 1s not liable 


to thoſe doubts and miſgivings, thoſe 
fears and anxieties, that uncertainty and 
ſollicitude, which is the endleſs uncaſineſs 


of other men's lives; becauſe he is infal- 


libly certain that he acts upon good 


grounds, and that the reaſons he goes 
upon 
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upon are permanent and unalterable. The 
reaſons upon which worldly men chuſe 
the crooked paths of deceit and wicked- 
neſs, are either abſolutely falſe, and ſuch 
as have no real being at all; or at leaſt 
ſuch as ceaſe and alter perpetually with 
the circumſtances and caſualties of time ; 
leaving them to 'repent, of having 
grounded their actions upon a foundati- 
on, which they knew not how ſoon the 
next ſtorm might waſh away. They 
who go on in a courſe of ſin, upon the 
hopes of impunity here, and ſome flight 
arguments againſt the certainty of a ſtate 
of recompence hereafter ; do for the moſt 
part here, but without fail hereafter, find 
that the ground they went upon, was ab- 
ſolutely falſe. They who upon this ima- 
gination, that ſenſual pleaſure is their 
chief good, make that the only obje& of 
their hopes and endeavours; do find in 
age or ſickneſs that they were totally 
mittaken : and that the remembrance of 
. thoſe pleaſures, the enjoyment of which 
they thought their only happineſs, is 
indeed a more real and laſting miſery. 
They who upon an opinion that riches is 
their chief happineſs, proſecute the de- 
ſign of growing wealthy, by all the in- 
direct 
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direct means of fraud and deceit, of un- 
righteouſneſs and over- reaching their 
neighbours; do very ſeldom enjoy that 


ſatisfaction long, before they become 


ſenſible, that they had not ſufficient 
reaſon, to make ſhipwreck of a good 
conſcience for its ſake. Honour, paſ- 
ſion, humour, and the like, are ſtill 
far weaker and more mutable grounds 
of action; ſo that he who is guided 
by them, muſt needs be wavering 
and unſtable in all his ways, © like a ſhip 
toſſed about with every blaſt of wind.” 
But now he that upon the forementioned 
grounds walks in the ſtraight paths of 
uprightneſs and ſincerity, is ſure that the 
reaſons he goes upon are true, and that 
they are eternally and unchangeably ſo. 
And, as the reaſons upon which the 
upright man acts, are firm and ſtable, 
and ſuch as will never change; ſo he is 
well aſſured that the way he reſolves to 


walk in, will lead him directly to his in- 


tended end. For, both by the natural 


tendency of things (as I ſhall preſently 


have occaſion more particularly to ex- 
plain) has he the beſt probability of ſuc- 
ceſs at preſent; and by the promiſe of 
God he is infallibly aſcertained, that 
b _ 


{ 
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happy — 4 : whereas, on the con- 
trary, in the ways of unrighteouſneſs and 
iniquity, ambitious and covetous men, 
who for the obtaining of riches or plea- 
ſure make uſe of ſinful and indirect means, 
do not only find that the reaſons upon 
which they proſecute thoſe deſigns by 
ſuch means, are weak and falſe, but al- 
ſo very often that thoſe means themſelves 
are inſufficient to obtain their ends. For 
beſides that they are never ſure but God 


may blaſt their deſigns, and in the courſe 
of his Providence, fruſtrate their undertak-. 


ings; beſides this, I ſay, how often do 
they fall into diſhonour by thoſe very inc. 
— means, by which they were endeavour- 


a diſcovery of their fraud and injuſtice, 


expeditiouſly, as they imagined, by thoſe 
 ſnorter methods of unrighteouſneſs ! 


The upright man hath both the promiſe | 


of God and the natural conſtitution of 
things, to ſecure him from failing in his 
great deſigns ; than which what greater 
ſecurity can be deſired? But of this 
more fully when I come to ſhow, that 
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leaſt finally he ſhall not fail of being 
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ing to raiſe themſelves to honour ; and by 


deprive themſelves wholly of that very 
profit, which they deſigned to gain more 
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the upright man in the continuance of 
his courſe has the greateſt probability 
not to fall into any conſiderable diſap- 
pointment, or at leaſt, whatever diſap- 
pointments he may before meet with, 
that yet at the final reſult of things, he 
ſhall be ſure to be crowned with the moſt 
complete ſucceſs. | 
- Moreover; As the upright man is well 
aſſured that the way he-intends to walk 
in, will lead him right to his defigned 
end; ſo he is very certain that he ſhall 
not miſtake that way. The paths of vir- 
tue and righteouſneſs are plain and 
ſtraight; ſo that the blind, that is, per- 
tons of the meaneſt capacity, with an up- 
right intention, ſhall not err therein. 
The ways of iniquity and injuſtice, of 
fraud and deceit, are infinitely various 
and uncertain; full of intricate mazes, 
perplexity, and obſcurity: it requires 
great {kill and induſtry to find out ſuch 
methods of over-reaching our neigh- 
bours, as will have any probability of 
ſucceſs; it requires much ſtudy and in- 
tenſeneſs, to manage the deſign to the 
beſt advantage; and it cannot but cauſe 
much ſolicitude of mind, to be always in 
fear of being diſappointed by a diſcove- 

. 


ry. How many do we meet with in the 
world, who, (out of a greedy deſire of a 
little greater gain) endeavouring to over- 
reach and deceive their neighbours, have 
for want of laying their contrivances 
cunningly enough, and managing them 
with ſecrecy and advantage, fallen ſhort 
of that gain which they might with- 
out farther trouble have gotten in the 
plain way of — and uprightneſs 
Whereas, the path of integrity is a plain 
and a ſmooth road; and though perhaps 
not always the ſhorteſt way to riches and 
honour; yet he that keeps conſtantly on 
in this path, is furer not to miſtake his 
way and loſe himſelf, than he that chmbs 
over rocks and precipices in hopes of 
coming ſooner to his journey's end. The 
upright man lays no projects which it is 
the intereſt of his neighbour to hinder 
from ſucceeding z and therefore he needs 
no indirect methods, no fraudulent and 

deceitful practices, to ſecure his own in- 

tereſt by - undermining his neighbour's 2: 
he frames no deſigns (if he be in a pri- 
vate ſtation) which depend much upon 
fecrecy for ſucceſs; and therefore he is 
not in a continual anxiety and ſolicitude 
of mind, leaſt a diſcovery ſhould make 
4 them 
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them prove abortive. In a word, as the 
ways of iniquity are rough and ſippery, 
dark and crooked, intricate and perplex- 
ing; ſo the paths of uprightneſs are clear 
and even, plain and direct, that the way- 
faring men, though fools, ſhall not err 
therein.“ The way of the wicked,“ 
faith Solomon, © is as darkneſs, they 
„know not at what they ſtumble; But 
the path of the juſt is as the ſhining 
ce light, that ſhineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.“ 

I proceed to obſerve, that in the con- 
tinuance and whole courſe of his affairs, 
1 he has the greateſt probability not to fall 
1 into any conſiderable diſappointment or 
} calamity. And that for theſe two rea- 
ſons. Becauſe the way of uprightneſs is in 
itſelf moſt free from danger, and, accord- 
ing to the natural conſtitution of things, 
leaſt liable to misfortunes and diſappoint- 
ments; and, becauſe it is moreover guard- 
ed and protected, by the favour and 
providence of God. © ] have taught 
<« thee in the way of wiſdom, I have Ted 
« thee in right paths: when thou goeſt, 
ee thy ſteps ſhall not be ſtraitned ; and 
6 2 thou runneſt, thou malt not 
I « ſtumble.” That the way of * 
neſs 
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neſs is in itſelf moſt free from danger, and 
according to the natural conſtitution of 
things, leaſt liable to misfortune and diſ- 
appointments, muſt needs be confeſſed, 
by every one that conſiders the nature of 


things, the general cauſe of men's miſe- 


ries and calamities, and the true and na- 
tural tendency:of uprightneſs and ſince- 
rity. If the conſtitution of things be 
evidently ſuch, that the ſociety of man- 
kind and the peace of the world cannot 
poſſibly be maintaingd without ſome de- 
oree of faith and ſincerity amongſt men ; 
and that the leſs of this uprightneſs there 
be found in the world, ſo much the near- 


er things draw to confuſion and diſſolu- 


tion: if the general cauſes of men's mis- 
fortunes and diſappointments, lie ma- 
nifeſtly in their own irregularities and 


diſorders; and the ruin of moſt men 


be evidently owing, to their own de- 
ceitful and indirect practices; as I 
think cannot be denied to be the caſe; 
then is uprightneſs undoubtedly the ſe- 
cureſt and leaſt dangerous courſe. If 
the ſecuring our good name and reputa- 
tion in the world; if the gaining the ge- 
nerality of mankind, the beſt and wiſeſt 


of them at leaſt, to be our friends; if 
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the making our private intereſt the ſame 
with the public, and founding the hopes 
of our own advantages not on the ruin 


but proſperity of our neighbours, be the 


likelieſt way to proſper in the world; 


then has uprightneſs clearly the advan- 


tage. For, what more certain method 
can a man take, to ſecure his credit and 
reputation, than to do nothing, but what 
the more nicely and exactly it be looked 
into, the greater approbation it will be 
ſure to receive? And what better and 
more effectual means can a man make 
uſe of, to ſecure to himſelf laſting and 


beneficial friendſhips, than © to lead an 


* uncorrupt life, and to do the thing 


which is right, and fpeak the truth 


<4 from his heart; to uſe no deceit in his 
© tongue, nor do evil to his neighbour; 


< but to ſwear to his neighbour, and dif- 


« appoint him not, though it be to his 


o n hindrance.” 
But farther; As uprightneſs is in it- 


ſelf the ſafeſt and leaſt dangerous courſe; 


ſo is it moreover guarded by the favour 
and providence of God. He that lives 
uprightly, in a conſtant and ſincere re- 


oard to all God's commands, is an im- 


mediate ſervant and imitator of God; a 
promoter of his glory, and of the eſta- 
: | bliſnment 
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bliſhment of his kingdom upon earth: 
and beſides that it is the nature of Infi- 


nite Goodneſs to delight in the proſpe- 


rity of his ſervants; and to make thoſe 
partakers of his happineſs, who have 
endeavoured to be like him in holineſs 
and purity; he has moreover obliged 
himſelf by innumerable promiſes in ſcrip- 
ture, “that thoſe who truſt in him, ſhall 
be ſafe, under the ſnadow of his wings; 
that is, under his Almighty protection. 
„He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart, who hath not lift up his foul 
** unto vanity, nor ſworn deceitfully z. he 


* ſhall receive the bleſſing from the Lord, 


* and righteouſneſs. from the God of his 
* ſalvation.” And the Royal Prophet 


having given a particular deſcription of a 


juſt and upright man, concludes all with 
theſe words; He that doth theſe 
things, ſhall never fall:“ or, as it is elſe- 
where rendered, © ſhall never be moved.” 


Which words are thus paraphraſed by 


the prophet Iſaiah ;, * He, that walketh 
* rightequſly, and ſpeaketh_uprightly ; 
he that deſpiſeth the gain of oppreſſi- 
ons; that ſhaketh his hands from hald- 
ing of bribes; that ſtoppeth his ears from 
hearing of blood, and ſnutteth his eyes 
from feeing evil; he ſhall dwell on 
K 4 high; 
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*. munitions of rocks; his bread ſhall be 
„ given him, his water ſhall be ſure:“ 
the meaning is; he that is juſt and right- 
eous in all his dealings, ſhall by the fa- 


vourable protection of Divine Provi- 


dence, as by an impregnable fortreſs, be 
defended againſt all extreme calamities. 
Godlineſs hath the promiſe of this life as 
well as of that which is to come; and 
excepting the ſingle caſe of perſecution 


for religion, I believe it is certain in 


experience, that upright and religious 
men do more generally, in the whole 


courſe of their lives, proſper in their 


worldly concerns, and meet with fewer 
calamities and diſappointments, than ſuch 
as endeavour . to enrich themſelves by 
ſiniſter and indirect means. Excepting, 
I ſay, the caſe of perſecution for religion; 
for in that cafe indeed, I do not ſee how 
religious men can be faid to have the ad- 
vantage in this world, when St. Paul him- 
ſelf confeſſes, © that if in this life only they 


had hope, they were of all men the moſt 


* miſerable.” Therefore one caſe it muſt be 
confeſſed there is, wherein pious and ſincere 


perſons cannot indeed enjoy the benefit of 


theſe promiſes; and that is, in the on 
0 
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of perſecution for religion: but then in 
that caſe, their comfort is, that their 
hope is not only in this life: they have a 
joyful expectation of a future and better 
ſtate; and that expectation is many times 
ſo glorious and ſo comfortable, as to 
make them evidently more happy, even 
under the ſevereſt perſecutions, than their 
perſecutors are in their greateſt ſplendor 
and glory. And this I ſuppoſe is that 
which our Saviour intends, when he pro- 
miſes that there ſhall be no one © who 
„ ſhall leave father, or mother, or wife, 
gor children, or houſes, or lands, for his 
« ſake and the goſpel's, who ſhall not in 
« this world receive an hundred fold ;” 
that is, ſuch inward comfort and joy, as 
infinitely exceeds all worldly enjoyments. 
Thus the upright man through the whole 
courſe of his life, from his firſt beginning 
to act, to the time of his departure out of 
this world, has evidently in all reſpects the 
advantage over the wicked. How much 
more at and after death will he appear 
to have choſen infinitely the wiſeſt part 

For in the end and laſt iſſue of things, 
the upright man has the utmoſt ſecurity, 
whateyer diſappointments he may before 
meet with, that his deſigns ſhall then Fe 
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crowned with the moſt perfect ſucceſs. 
It is the event and final iſſue of things, 
that determines the wifdom or folly of 
any action, Many undertakings may 
ſeem wiſe or fooliſh, to him that looks 
no farther than the preſent; which to 
another, who can: foreſee the end of 
things, may have a very different aſpect. 
David, when he conſidered the preſent 
proſperity of the wicked, without look- 
ing any further, was very much ſhaken 
in mind, and almoſt tempted to pronounce 
their condition happy ; but when he went. 
into the temple of God, and conſidered 
the end of thoſe men, he faw good rea- 
ſon to alter his opinion, and wonder at 


the ſhort- ſightedneſs of his former judg- 
ment. He that renounces his title to 


a large eſtate in reverfion, for ſome very 
{mall and inconſiderable preſent advan- 
ons ſeem to 


make a wiſer bargain, than he who parts. 
with ſome preſent advantages for good 
ſecurity of far greater ones to come. 
But whoever can look to the end of 
things, when time ſhall bring that to be 
preſent which is now remote, and ſhall 
repreſent it in its true value; will fee that 


the former makes ſo much the wiſer choice, 
| 28 
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as the future advantage is greater than the 
preſent. Now this, and generally much 


more unequal than this, is the caſe be- 7 


tween the righteous man and the wicked. 
For the righteouſneſs of man ſecures to 


himſelf his eternal intereſt, and yet at the 


ſame time runs no greater hazard of his 
temporal, than the wicked man does ; 
whereas on the contrary the wicked man, 
without at all 2 his temporal hap- 


pineſs, forfeits for nothing his title to that 


which is eternal. But more particularly ; 
the upright man will at the end appear 
to have choſen the wiſer courſe, 

Upon account of that peace of con- 


ſcience which will attend him, at the 


hour of death. © The work of righte-- 
© ouſneſs ſhall be peace, and the effect: 
of righteouſneſs quietneſs and aſſurance 
for ever.” When he looks back vp- 
on his paſt life, and finds that in the ge- 
neral courſe thereof he has with ſimpli- 
city and fincerity obeyed the dictates of 
his own conſcience ; that his actions have 
not been biaſſed by paſſion or appetite, 
by any mean, unlawful, or private inter- 
eſt; but that he has done all things in 
obedience to the law of God; with a r in. 
cere deſign of promoting only the glory 
K 6 or 
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of God, the welfare of his neighbour, 
and his own true and eternal intereſt ; 
in a word, that whatever particular in- 


firmities he may have been guilty of, yet 


the main, the general, the prevailing de- 
ſign of his life, has always been upright 
and ſincere; the reſult of this, muſt needs 
be ſuch a joy and ſatisfaction of mind, 
as 1s infinitely preferable to all other 
pleaſures in the world. He can. look 
upon death, that king of terrors to the 
wicked, to be to himſelf only a paſſage 
into that ſtate, where he is as fure of be- 
ing made happy, as he is that true holi- 
neſs is acceptable to God, and cannot 
fail of being rewarded by him. This is 
the ſtate of a truly ſincere and righteous 
man at the hour of death. Mark the 
„perfect man, and behold the upright; 
44 for the end of that man is peace.” 
The wiſdom of the upright man's choice 
appears ſtill more compleat, by conſider- 
ing the greatneſs of that happineſs which 
will attend him after death; a ſtate of 
joy unſpeakable and full of glory; of 
glories, which eye hath not ſeen, nor 


< ear heard, neither hath it entered into 


the heart of man to conceive.” All the 


hope, all the poſſible ground, that a 


wicked 
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wicked man can proceed upon, is that 
vain and unreaſonable ſurmiſe, that poſ- 
ſibly there may be no ſuch future ftate, 
no judgment, no happineſs, no miſery to 
come: and were this his vain hope to 
prove true, it is manifeſt he could gain 
nothing by it more than the righteous, in 
that ſtate where all things would be equal- + 
ly forgotten; whereas if it proves falſe, 
he is miſerable and undone forever. On 
the contrary, the upright man's aſſurance * 
is, that after this. ſhort and © tranſitory 
life, there will ſucceed an eternal ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, wherein 
God the righteous judge ſhall render to 
every man according to what he has done 
in the fleſh, whether it be good or evil; 
and were this his hope to prove falſe, it 
is evident he runs no hazard of being more 
miſerable than the wicked, when both 
were to be no more. But if theſe things 
be true, (as he has all poſſible evidence 
that they are) he is unſpeakably happy, 
and that for ever. And is not this un- 
deniably, walking moſt ſurely and moſt 
wiſely? Is not this building upon the 
ſtrongeſt foundation? As certainly as 
vice is odious, and virtue acceptable and 
well-pleaſing in his ſight; as certainly as 


a 10 
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a juſt God will reward thoſe who «- 
bey his laws, and puniſh thoſe who af- 
front and deſpiſe them; ſo certain is 
it, that the upright man ſhall be juſti- 
fied and fully rewarded, at the final judg- 
ment and deciſion of things; in the day 
when God ſhall: judge the ſecrets of men 
by Jeſus Chriſt. The wicked work- 
c eth a deceitful work, but to him that 
« ſoweth righteouſneſs ſhall be a ſure 
reward.“ What the upright man has 
done, ſhall then be vindicated and ap- 
proved; and what he has ſuffered, ſhall 
be abundantly made good; every thing 
ſhall then be perfectly laid open, and ex- 
poſed in its true and proper light; plain- 
neſs and ſincerity, ſhall then appear the 
moſt perfect beauty; and the craftineſs 
of men who lie in wait to deceive, be 
tripped of all its colours; all ſpecious 
pretences, all the methods of deceit, ſhall 
then be diſcloſed before men and angels; 
and no artifice, no falſe colours, to con- 
ceal the deformity of iniquity, ſhall there 
take place. In a word, the ill-deſigning 
men of this world ſhall then with ſhame 
be convinced, that upright ſimplicity, 
which they deſpiſed and derided, is the 
trueſt wiſdom 3 and that thoſe diſhoneſt 
= bo arts, 
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arts, which they ſo highly eſteemed, were 
in reality the meereſt folly : then ſhall it 
appear, that the fear of the Lord, 


and that only is wiſdom, and to depart 


“from evil, that alone is underſtanding, 
“And when: they ſee the exaltation of the 
<« righteous in that day, they ſhall be for- 
* ced to exclaim, We fools accounted 
<« his life madneſs, and his end to be with- 
* out honour; how is he numbered a- 
* mong the children of God, and his lot 
is among the ſaints !“ 
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SERMON XI. 


ON- THE TRUE USE OF 
RICHES. 


MaTTHEW vi. 19, 20. 


Lay not up for yourſelves treaſures upon 
earth, where moth and ruſt doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and ſteal: 
But lay up for yourſelves treaſures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor ruſt doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break 


through nor ſteal. 
Res HES and poverty, when con- 
ſidered in themſelves, appear a- 
mongſt the indifferent things of life; the 
grace and favour of God may accompany 
either 


* 
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either of them, and virtue and happineſs 
be equally the lot of the poor, as well as 
of the wealthy man: For the Almighty 
« accepteth not the perſons of princes, 
e nor regardeth the rich more than the 


* poor; they being. all the work of his 
< hands.” Riches are then only bleſſ- 


ings, © when their poſſeſſors are found 
without blemiſh ;” when they are attend- 
ed with charity, and made valuable by 
good works: whilſt poverty, even the 
loweſt degrees of it, ſupported with con- 
tentment, and ſet off with that beſt of 
ornaments, a benevolent mind, is far 
greater gain than the acquiſition of the 
whole world, with the hazard of the loſs 


of. the ſoul. But if, when we have 


« eaten and are full, and have built 


„ goodly houſes, and dwelt therein, and 


our herds and our flocks multiply, and 


our ſilver and our gold is multiplied, 
and all that we have is an e our 


4 hearts be lifted up, and we forget the 
Lord our God, and fay within our 
heart, My power, my wiſdom, and the 
might of my hand hath gotten me this 
wealth; if vanity, arrogance, and 


preſumption be ſuffered to have the ſo- 
vereign command of our riches; in that 


caſe 


* 
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caſe they become a ſnare, a temptation, 
and a misfortune to us: as, on the other 
fide, if the poor man be induced by his con- 
dition to murmur againſt the diſpenſations 
of Providence, to envy his more wealthy 
neighbour, * to ſteal, and to take the 
name of his God in vain;” under theſe 
circumſtances indeed his poverty 1s a real 
evil to him, his reproach and rum. _ 
When, therefore, we are commanded 


by Chriſt, “ not to lay up for ourſelves . 
e treaſures upon earth, but to lay up for 


« ourſelves treaſures in heaven; this 
precept 1s not to be fo rigidly interpreted, 


as if it contained a prohibition againſt 


laying up worldly riches; but muſt be 
underſtood only by way of choice or pre- 
ference : as if our Saviour had faid, 
Rather be ſolicitous to lay up for your- 
ſelves treaſures in heaven, than upon 
earth; have a greater ſolicitude about 
the one than the other. For ſuch pro- 
politions by way of oppoſition to. one an- 
other, and yet. implying only a choice 
or preference- in them, are frequently 
to be met with in ſcripture. Thus, 
for inſtance, when God fays by the 
mouth of the prophet, I will have 
mercy and not facrifice;” it is not to be 

imagined 
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imagined that ſacrifices are here een 
but that the Almighty would rather 
have mercy than ſacrifice ;” the one is 
abſolutely neceſſary to be done, and the 
other (under the Jewiſh diſpenſation) was 
not to be left undone. So, again, when 
Agur, in his celebrated prayer, requeſts 
of the Lord, That he would give him 


* neither poverty nor riches, but feed 


25 him with food convenient for him;“ it 


is not to be conceived, as if he prayed 
abſolutely againſt riches, or abſolutely 
againſt poverty; but his petition is a 
petition of compariſon: Rather than 
either poverty or riches, give me that 
* happy mean which lies between both;“ 
that is, feed me with food convenient 
for me.” 
Riches therefore, even the riches of 
this world, may ſafely be purſued, whilſt 
they are purſued with honeſty, and en- 
joyed with innocence; whilſt they are 
looked upon as means only, put into our 
hands by Providence, to purchaſe for us 
a larger portion of that truer treaſure, 
which is prepared for good men, eternal 
in the heavens; whilſt they are made ſub- 
ſervient to the honour of God, and the 
common happineſs. But to be ſo ea 
ter 
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after abundance and exceſs of wealth, as 


to put no limits to our inordinate deſires, 
to force all other conſiderations to yield, 


and give way to the love of money; what 
is this in reality but to reverſe the precept 


of our Saviour, to act in expreſs contra-' 
diction to his command, and to be care- 
ful rather © to lay up for ourſelves trea- 
« ſures upon earth, than in heaven? 
% KEaſier will it be found for a camel to 
ego through the eye of a needle, than 
for ſuch rich men to enter into the king- 
« dom of God.” Theſe are they, who, 
through occaſion of their wealth, fall 
into divers temptations and ſnares, and 
« into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, 
* which drown them in perdition ;” their 
gain is their loſs, and when they fondly 


imagine their treaſures to be the greateſt, 
and their joys at the height, then are they 


in fact, moſt poor and wretched. 

Am I then, replies with ſome impa- 
tience the man who has great poſſeſſions, 
am I to reje& the gifts and bleſſings of 
God ? am I commanded to renounce the 
vineyard of my forefathers, and to throw 
away the fruits of my induſtry and ſupe- 
rior ſkill? © am TI to ſell whatſoever I 
have, and give it away in alms to the 
« poor,” 


197 
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< poor,” to maintain others, by my la- 
bours, in eaſe and idleneſs? By no 
means ! neither the laws of right reaſon; 
nor the precepts of pure chriſtianity de- 
mand this of thee : only reſolve to make 
a good uſe of what thou haſt, and thy 
very treaſure ſhall be ſanctified unto thee, 
and thy reward ſhall be greater in hea- 
ven. For it ſeems to be little leſs than 
a contradiction in terms to ſuppoſe, that 
God ſhould require us © to be perfect as 
he 1s perfect,“ and at the ſame time en- 
Join us, whally to diveſt ourſelves of the 
very means by which we continually 
have it in our power to ĩmitate his moſt 
amiable perfection; in contributing both 
to the preſent and future happineſs of 
ſo many of his creatures. The command 
to the young man in the goſpel, © to 
ſell all that he had,” does not- affect 
chriſtians in general, it being relative to 
that perſon only to whom it was ſpoken, 
and intended by Chriſt to check his for- 
ward preſumption, (who had arrogantly 
boaſted, that he had © kept the whole 
law from his youth upwards”) and to 
convince him, that his love of eternal life 
was not quite ſo ardent and ſincere, as 


he had pretended. Knowing indeed 
whoſe 
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whoſe we are, and for what ends we were 
ſent into life, we ought to ſit fo looſe to 
the world, to all its. pleaſures, vanities, 
and acquiſitions, that when “the rains 
« deſcend, the floods come, the winds 
blow, and perſecutions begin to ariſe,” 
we may be prepared to “ forſake all, and 
« follow Chriſt; to pluck out an eye, or 
«to cut off a right hand,” if they are 
impediments to us in ſecuring our eter- 
nal intereſts, We may ſtill love © our 
« fathers and our mothers, our houſes 
and our lands, and yet continue wor- 
« thy of him,” if our regard to theſe ſe- 
cular concerns, and relations, be kept in 
ſubordination to that ſuperior reverence 
and obedience, which we owe to the will 
and commandments of Chriſt. 

Riches, (however we may fondly dote 
upon their poſſeſſion, and ſuffer our child- 
iſh fancies to be dazzled with their | falſe 
glare) are certainly of no value or eſtima- 
tion in the ſight of God, and ſhould be 
of none in the fight of men, unleſs bene- 
volence ſets her ſtamp upon them, and 
good works give them a currency. The 
words of the angelic hymn upon the birth 
of Chriſt, © Glory be to God in the high- 
5 Vet, and on earth peace, good will to- 
- wards 
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li A WAY men,“ will afford us the beſt di- 
il rection for the proper management and 
1 diſtribution of them. For as E the whole 
ill L earth is the Lord's, and the fulneſs 
1 * thereof ;” as we have nothing but what 
4 we firſt received from him; it is our 
if indiſpenſable duty, in the firſt place, © to- 
I & honour him with our ſubſtance, and 
| <« with the firſt fruits of all our increaſe.” 
| This he juſtly expects and demands, as a 
j | tribute at our hands, for the innumera- 
| ble benefits which he has beſtowed upon 
ma us. Words are eaſily ſpoken, and mere- 
j N ly verbal thankſgivings may be offered 
fi by the moſt abandoned of men; but God 
i will not be ſo ſatisfied. He hath expreſſ- 
=_ ly told us by his Apoſtles, that © faith 
without works 1s dead;” and that the 
« end of the commandment is charity.” 
They are deeds therefore which he ex- 
acts of us; a conformity to his will, 
is the tribute whereby we are to ac- 
knowledge him as our maſter and on- 
ly ſovereign. © Thine, O Lord, is the 
Kingdom, and thou art exalted over 
« all-: both riches and honour come of 
« thee, and thou reigneſt over all, and 
„ in thine hand is power and might, and 


ein thine hand It is to make ay and 
cc "> 
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« to give ſtrength unto all. All thi 
4 come of thee, and of thine own have 
« we given thee.” _ | 
Nor let the ſenſual and avaricious, thoſe 
groſs abuſers of the divine favours, ſunk 
within their own ſelfiſnneſs, think to ex- 
cuſe themſelves with ſaying, God is in 
heaven, and we upon earth ;” how then 
ſhall we pay him this tribute, or “ what 
« reward can we render unto him for all 
< his benefits?” God being perfectly happy 
from eternity, and all-fufficient, % with 
what ſhall we-come before him;” or how 
is it poſſible for creatures ſo mean and 
inconſiderable as we are, © to honour 
him with our ſubſtance? Behold his de- 
puties to receive this acknowledgment, - 
this tribute fromus ; his repreſentatives, if 
they may be ſo termed, in every worthy 
object in diſtreſs, which preſents itſelf be- 
fore us! For God himſelf hath aſſured 
us in his holy ſcriptures, that he will ac- 
cept every inſtance of love which we ſhow 
unto our brother, as the moſt acceptable 
proof we can give of our love to him: and 
that whatſoever acts of piety, kindneſs, 
and compaſſion, © we ſhall do unto one 
of the leaſt of theſe our fellow-crea- 
Vous Ve: © E © tures, 
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« tures, he will receive as done unto 
TT A | 
Here then is the proper ſphere for riches 
to move in. The ſureſt and-moſt effectu- 
al means of ſecuring our own happineſs, 
and at the ſame time of teſtifying our 
love, our thanks and gratitude, ** to the 
« Father of mercies, and giver of all 
good gifts,” is to cloathe the naked, to 
feed the hungry, to be kind to ſtrangers; 
to relieve the ſick, and to © break the 
chains of the oppreſſed ; to be eyes to 
ce the blind, and feet the lame; to deli- 
<« yer the poor that cry, the fatherleſs, and 

c him that hath none to help him.? 
Charge them therefore, who are rich 
in this world,“ that they be rich likewiſe 
and abounding in all good works; that 
e they be willing to communicate;” that 
their ears be ever open to the cries of the 
rand deſtitute, and their hands ready to 
diſtribute to the relief of the neceſſities of 
the fatherleſs, and of him that is ready 
to periſh. For this is, indeed, to uſe the 
good things of this life, ſo as not to abuſe 
them; © it is to lay up for ourſelves a trea- 
“ ſure in the heavens, which faileth not, 
< where no thief approacheth, neither 
< moth corrupteth:“ it is to imitate the 
| perfection 
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perfection of our univerſal FE ather; it is 
to look upon durſelves as parts only of 
that great whole, whoſe happineſs we 
are obliged to promote, as much as lies in 
our power; it is to regard ourſelves mere- 
ly as „ ſtewards of the manifold gifts and 
graces of God ;” as entruſted with a num- 
ber of talents, of the good or bad ma- 
nagement of which we muſt be always 
ready to give an account, whenever our 
ſupreme Lord ſhall pleaſe to call for it. 
On the other hand, the ſons of avarice 
and voluptuouſneſs, the men who are rich 
unto themſelves only, and whoſe whole 
treaſure is upon earth, (if they ever give 
themſelves leiſure to reflect, and lay down 
any ſettled principles of action) muſt re- 
ſpect themſelves as a ſort of independent 
beings, either born at all adventure, or 
purpoſely ſent into being for their own 
ſakes merely, and without any other re- 
lation to the reſt of the world, than as it 
may be made ſubſervient to (what they 
are pleaſed to term) their happineſs. 
They place themſelves, as it were, in 
the centre of the univerſe, and all things 
are made to tend towards them. If it 
rains, it is for their benefit; for their 
pleaſure and advantage the ſun riſes, 
L 2 and 
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< and the vallies are covered over with 
corn.” Our life,” ſay they, © is ſhort 
and tedious, and in the death of a man 
there is no remedy; come on, there. 
“ fore, let us enjoy the good things that 
are preſent, and let us ſpeedily uſe the 
creatures like as in youth. Let us fill 
* ourſelves with coſtly wines and oint- 
ments; and let no flower of the ſpring 

* paſs by us: Let us crown ourſelves 
* with roſe-buds before they be withered, 
„Loet none of us go without his part of 
* our voluptuouſneſs: let us leave to- 
< kens of our joyfulneſs in every place: 
for this is our portion, and our lot is 
this. Let us oppreſs the poor righte- 
4 ous man, let us not ſpare the widow, 
% nor. reverence the antient grey hairs of 
* the aged. Let our ſtrength be the 
law of juſtice, for that which is feeble: 
is found to be nothing worth.” 

But can we be ſo abſurd, ſo very weak 
as to imagine, that ſuch is really the 
caſe, and that we were created only to 

gratify our intemperate paſſions, and to 
Raute our extravagant appetites? Could 
our riches be given us for ſo mean and 
deſpicable a purpoſe, as that we ſhould 


reſpect ourſelves only in the uſe of — 
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that we ſhould make our own empty 
and extravagant pleaſures the only rule 
in the acquiſition, preſervation and diſtri- 
bution of them? Was. our wealth be- 
ſtowed upon us, to fill our hearts with 
inſolence and pride, to give us a licenee 
to grind the face of the poor and 
deſtitute, to oppreſs and to defraud 
with impunity? None, but ſuch as have 
« ſaid in their hearts there is no God,“ 
can either have ſo high an opinion of 
their own ſignificancy and importance, 
or ſo low an idea of our common Father 
and Benefactor, as to ſuffer themſelves 
to be deluded with ſuch arrogant con- 
ceiti. wad bt | 
If the Author of our being be all- wiſe 
and all- perfect, and that he is all-wiſe 
and all- perfect the voice of nature every 
where proclaims, he could not poſſibly 
make ſuch glorious creatures, as men are 
or might be, for ſo low and deſpicable a 
purpoſe, as merely to eat, to drink, to 
ſleep, and to be merry; he muſt have 
intended ſomething farther in their crea- 
tion. Would he have give them reaſon, 
only that they might act irrationally? 
Would he have taught and implanted in 
them a principle of benevolence, that 
| ES: © 
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they ſhould be indifferent to all the world 
except themſelves? Had his meaning 
been, that we ſhould have acted like the 
brute beaſts which every where ſurround 
us, he would have originally taſhioned us 
like them. Would we but in this man- 
ner ſtudy earneſtly the knowledge of our- 
ſelves, of our own powers and perfecti- 
ons, we ſhould ſoon learn from them, 
(for they would teach us) that we could 
not poſſibly be created for our own ſakes 
only, but that our whole ſpecies, in ſome 
meaſure; claim a ſhare in us. Let the 
very pains, which we ſo often feel and 
lament, convince us, that we are neither 
independent nor ſelf-ſufficient :- let them 
admoniſh us, as Providence deſigned they 
ſhould, that there is ſtill another ſtate of 
things behind the ſcene, and that we are 
every da approaching nearer and nearer 
to the view of it! Behold the very rich- 
es wherein we ſo much truſt, and from 
whoſe luſtre we borrow all our ſplendid im- 
. portance, to how many thouſand changes 
and chances are they perpetually obnoxi- 
ous! *The fire of God may fall from hea- 
ven, and burn up our ſheep and our ſer- 
< vants, and conſume all that we have” 
or, © thieves may break through and 
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ſteal onr choiceſt treaſures; of, our 
own follies and vices, © worſe-than either 
e moth or ruſt, may corrupt and devour 
« them” or, © our ſouls may be requir- 
ed of us this'night;” and then, what is 
betome of all our boaſting and our con- 
fidence !. what hath our pride profited 
us,” or © what good have riches, with 
« our vaunting, brought upon us? all 
e thoſe things are paſſed away like a 
„ ſhadow, and as a poſt that haſteth by!“ 
the “reed whereon we leaned is broken, 
our hand is pierced through,” and we are 
fallen never more to riſe, unleſs it be to 
give an account of the time and talents 
which we have ſo — — ans 


abuſed. - 
It muſt, however, be granted, that as 
the harmony and good order Fer of the world 


is at preſent eſtabliſhed, and the preſer- 
vation and government of ſocieties found- 
ed in the different ranks and claſſes of its 
members (the high and low, the rich and 
poor) a competent ſhare of the good 
things of this earth, ſuch a proportion of 
chem as is ſuitable to each man's ſtate 
and condition in it, is extremely needful 
to make him paſs through life agreeably 
to Ne — ſerviceably to others. 
L 4 For 
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For that wealth which would © denomi- 
nate a private perſon rich, a nobleman 
may have, and more abundantly, and 
yet be poor. Nor would I be thought 
to have inſinuated any thing againſt that 
decent care, which every chriſtian, ac- 
cording to his daily prayer, is indiſpen- 
ſibly obliged to take in providing his 
daily bread, and in laying up in ftore 
for thoſe of his own houſhold. Only let 
us not be over-anxious in theſe purſuits ; 
let us not look upon riches as © the one 


thing neceſſary,” which muſt be obtained 


and kept at all hazards; let us not re- 
ſpect them as the end of our being, but 
as means only to exerciſe our humanity, 
to make trial of our virtue, and thereby, 
at length, to render us more worthy of 
the ſupreme happineſs for which our great 
Creator originally deſigned us. Rather 
let us be ſolicitous © to lay up treaſures 
in heaven, than upon earth ;” becauſe it 
is a moſt undoubted truth, that © where 
„our treaſure is, there will our hearts 
4 be alſo.” | 2 10 
Here then begins our error, and this 


is the deep and wide foundation of the 


many capital miſtakes, which we are ſo 


apt to make in this great and leading 


point. 
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point. We firſt look upon riches as our 
ſovereign good; we admire them as all- 
ſufficient, and then fall down and wor- 


ſhip the golden image, which our deluded 


fancies have erected in our hearts. Eve- 
ry thing is ſacrificed to almighty Mam- 
mon; whilſt piety, juſtice, and temper- 
ance, the duties which we owe our God, 
our neighbour and ourſelves, are all made 
to ſubmit, and give way to the inſatiable 


cravings of this creature of our imagina- 


tion; and though we may ſometimes be 
made ſenſible of our egregious folly, or 
idolatry rather, (as the ſcripture terms it) 


yet it is not without great reſolution and 


much difficulty, if ever, that we are able 


to extricate ourſelves from this bondage 


of wealth. 

We muſt learn, therefore, i in the firſt 
place, to correct the depravity of our 
hearts, before we can hope to order our 
actions aright. For whilſt the fountain 
is ſuffered to continue impure, it is in 
vain to expect that the ſtreams, which iſ- 
ſue from it, ſhould be ſweet and ſalutary. 
For this purpoſe, we cannot too often 
exerciſe ourſelves in meditating upon the 
unprofitableneſs of worldly riches, the 


uncertainty of their continuance with us, 
| or 
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or of our ſtay with them; and the little 
real ſervice they can be of to us in the 
times of our greateſt danger and diſtreſs, 
when racked with bodily pain, when la- 


bouring under the anxieries of a diſturbed 


conſcience, ' or when the hour of death 
approacheth. Above all things, we muſt 
encourage, and indulge the natural pro- 
penſity, which we feel within ourſelves to- 


wards acts of kindneſs and compaſſion to 


our fellow- creatures; and never forget 
to compare the calm, ſerene, and e- 
verlaſting pleaſures of a well-conducted 
and religious benevolence, with the fleet- 
ing, momentary and tumultuous joys * of 


, lin 9 | | 


If our grounds bring forth plentt- 
<« fully, and our garners are full of all 
„ manner of ſtores,” let us not take oc- 
calion, from this profuſion of God's 
bleſſings, to indulge our wanton and li- 
centious appetites; and, like the rich 
man in the goſpel, to ſay. to our ſoul, 
« Take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be 
merry: let us not * fet our affecti- 
ons on our goods,” and love them, as 
we ought to do our Creator, © with all 
gur hearts, with all our minds, and 
„with all our ſtrength ;” but rather let 
us be afraid of the increaſing ag ge 

Wnic 
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which on every ſide beſet us; let us be 
more conſtant and more extenſive in our 


works of charity; and ever ready to tef- - 
tify our affectionate . gratitude to the 


Giver, by the generous and benefcont 
uſe we make of his gifts. Let us not be 
afraid, leaſt we, or our rity, may 
hereafter want, what we ſo c Mon- 
ately contribute to the relief of our 
diſtreſſed brethren. , For “ a father of 
the fatherleſs is God himſelf in his holy 
4 habitation ; ** nor can we do better 
than imitate his all-perfect example; 
who, for our greater comfort and en- 
couragement “ in going about doing 
good,“ has e to promiſe (and 
hall he not perform?) that he will place 
to his own account, and take upon him- 
ſelf the repayment of what ſhall be laid 
our © in pity upon the poor.“ 

Say not then, where are our alms. 
and righteous deeds ?” but let us aſł ra- 
ther what is become of all our voluptu- 
ouſneſs? and what laſting advantages have 
riches without charity beſtowed upon us? 
When the profuſion of our luxury, or our 
vanity, ſhall riſe up in reproach againſt 
us; then will the little, which we have 
given away in charity, be found an in- 
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« eftimable treaſure, a ſure refuge and 


< conſolation, laid up againſt the day of 


5 diſtreſs. Bleſſed, in that day, ſhall be 
&* the merciful, for they ſhall obtain mer- 
* cy. Bleſſed, for ever bleſſed, ſhall 
* thoſe faithful ftewards of Providence 
be, to whom the judge of the world 


* ſhall ſay, Well done, good and faith- 


ful ſervants, you have been faithful 
over a few things, I will make you 
{+ ruler over many things: enter ye into 


* the joy of your Lord!“ 


SER. 


SERMON Xl 


ON OUR $AVIOUR'S T0 TFARTNOS” 
AND DEATH, 


HetBrEws Xil. 2. 


Who, for the joy that was ſet before bim, 
endured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame. © 


N order to apprehend rightly the mean- 
1 ing of theſe words, it will be requiſite 
to enquire and conſider what we are to 
underſtand. by the joy here ſpoken of; 
what the powerful motive was, which 
prompted our 51 to undertake the ar- 

duous 


— 
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duous work of our redemption, and 
which ſupported and animated him in the 
accompliſnment of it. Whatever it was, 
doubtleſs it muft have been a motive 
of great importance, which could lead 
him through a courſe of ſuch dreadful 
ſufferings, and make him © endure the 
croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame.” And to this 
moſt painful and ignominious death, we 
may add the various hardfhips and diſ- 
treſſes of his life; the humble condition 
he choſe, the mortifications he ſubmitted 
to, and all the infults and mdignities he 
bore, patiently and chearfully, during 
his whole miniſtry. Led, I ſuppoſe, part- 
ly by the context, and partly by ſome o- 
ther paſſages in the New Teſtament, the 
generality of - interpreters have taken it 
for granted, that the motive mentioned 
in my text, was our Saviour's perſonal 
advancement, even the ſubſequent honours 
and powers conferred on him, and his 
exaltation at the right hand of God. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if we carefully attend to the 
great end of our redemption, and to the 
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wine character of our redeemer, we ſhall 
find conſiderable objections to this in- 
terpretation, We know aſfuredly, that 
Chriſt came into the world, not for his 
. own 
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own ſake, but for ours; not with a view 
to his own advancement, but to promote 
God's glory, and the ſalvation of man- 
kind. And though, in conſequence. of his 
high merit and dignity, he was actually 
raiſed to the forementioned honours; yet 
it does by no means follow, that he was 
thereby. principally influenced and excit- 
ed to do and ſuffer what he did. And 
indeed ſuch a concluſion is very. unfuita- 
ble to the ſublime character of our re- 
deemer; the purity and perfection of 
which will not ſuffer us to entertain any 
doubt of his acting from the nobleſt mo- 
tives, and on the moſt generous and diſ- 
intereſted principle, as will further be 
ſhewn afterwards. Rejecting therefore 
this conſtruction, as leis conſiſtent with 
his honour, and the perfection of his 
character, let us proceed to inquire what. 
that joy probably was which my text 
ſpeaks of; and which is there repreſented 
as our Saviour's grand motive, and in- 
deed his principal ſupport and confolati- 
on; which lightened the burden of his 
ſufferings, and enabled him to undergo. 
them with greater alacrity. . 

Now it may, I think, be fairly con- 
cluded, that when the joy here * 
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of aroſe, not from a private, but a pub 
lic cauſe; even from a proſpect of that 
mighty good which our Saviour was pro- 
curing for a whole race of rational crea- 
tures; of that ineſt imable benefit which 
was to redound to all mankind : that is, 
to all workers of righteouſneſs, and all 
true and ſincere penitents, over the face 
of the whole earth. The benefits of 
Chriſt's death being univerſal, it is not 
to be doubted, but the view of fo great 
and extenſive a good muſt affect him in 
an extraordinary manner, and produce in 
fuch a mind as his the higheſt fatisfaction 
and complacency. How divine a plea- 
ſure muſt it give him to obtain impunity, 
and peace, and pardon, for all penitent 
finners! To ſave a ſinking world, to 
recover a loſt race, to relieve a periſh- 
ing ſpecies; to reſcue them from the 
doom of death and deſtruction, bring 
them back into the way of truth and life, 
and even purchaſe for them an everlaſt- 
ing inheritance! Such were the great 
and godlike ends which he propoſed to 
effect, and which he purſued from firſt 
to laſt by the fitteſt and moſt efficacious 
means; by his heavenly doctrines, and 
moſt ou precepts, by his perfect _— 
| ple, 
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ple, and his tranſcendent merits. Of 
this bleſſed work he knew and foreſaw 
the ſpeedy accompliſhment; and the pro- 
ſpect thereof could not fail to afford him, 


not only the trueſt comfort, butithe moſt 


inconceivable delight. | 
To ſupport and ſtrengthen the fore- 
going explication, let us conſider ſome- 
what further, and more diſtinctly, how 
eminently and peculiarly ſuitable ſuch a 
motive was to the ſtate and character, 
and the divine diſpoſition of our Re- 
deemer. Whatever external glories were 
deſerved by him, and accordingly con- 
ferred on him, good reaſon we have to 
ſuppoſe, and be aſſured, that he had far 
nobler aims, and more generous views, 
than his own perſonal grandeur and ex- 
altation, as was before obſerved. Pri- 
vate views and intereſted motives may be, 
2 are, on ſeveral 2 very requi- 
ite, and very r for frail and dege- 
nerate I And more eſpecially ſo 


under ſevere trials and temptations. Nor 


is the merit and virtue of their good 
actions loſt, nor indeed leſſened by 
aiming at their own. future advantage 
and felicity. This is evident from fact, 
and the whole tenor of the goſpel- diſpen- 


fation ; 
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dable and virtuous. To reſiſt: the 
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fation ; which ſets before us this motive 


in the ſtrongeſt light, and demands our 


continual attention to it. We find it 


every where applying to our hopes and 


fears; inviting and encouraging us to 
virtue and obedience by the promiſe of a 
glorious reward, and deterring us from 
{in and wickedneſs by ſevere and ſolemn 
threats, and all the terrors of divine 
vengeance. And this was highly requi- 


ſite, or rather abſolutely neceffary. It 


appeared too-evidently from ſad experi- 
ence, that other motives were generally 
ineffectual, and for the moſt part indeed 
quite overlooked. The bulk of man- 
kind were not to be moved, not to be 
touched by the reaſonableneſs of doing 


their duty; by the beauty of virtue, and 
the amiable nature of worthy actions. 


But they. might, and many of, them 
would, be excited by conſiderations of 
intereſt, by the ſprings; of hope and 
fear, and the powerful principles of 
happinefs and - miſery. And even on 
theſe principles to become obedient, 
and embrace their duty, is truly lau- 


ſolli· 
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ſollicitations of ſin and ſenſe, to re- 
ſtrain impetuous appetites, and mortify 
corrupt affections, from a regard to fu- 
ture ſafety and welfare, to diſtant enjoy- 
ments, and inviſible advantages, and 
thoſe of a pure and more ſpiritual nature, 
is a conduct highly commendable. This 
is evident imitſelf, and ſtill more fo on the 
foregoing account: for certainly the di- 
vine diſpenſation of the goſpel could ne- 
ver contain, never offer to mankind, ſuch 
motives as would undermine virtue, and 
deſtroy the worth of moral actions, and reli- 
gious duties. It is not therefore to bedoubt- 
ed but chriſtian obedience may be, and 
indeed ought to be, a beneficial, as well 
as a reaſonable ſervice; and the diſcharge 
of our duty will be acceptable to God, 
though we do it on the principle of ſelf- 
ſecurity, and natural good. But though 
ſuch a conduct be allowed, either truly 
moral, or truly religious; yet it is 
neither the one, nor the other, in 
perfection. Diſintereſted bene volence 
is the higheſt attainment in virtue, and 
the moſt excellent quality in the moſt 
perfect minds. And as this is the 
nobleſt and pureſt motive in the 
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world, ſo it is moſt Divine. For God bim. 
{elf is influenced entirely by it in all his 


actions. This ve conclude with greater 


aſſurance, becauſe he is utterly incapable 
of receiving, and therefore of propoſing, 
any advantage to himſelf. For what in- 
tereſt, what benefit, what addition of good, 
can poſſibly accrue to him, whoſe felicity 
is abſolutely perfect, and from whom all 

happineſs proceeds? Certain therefore it 
is, that he is, and mult needs be, whol- 
ly diſintereſted in all his good and graci- 
ous diſpenſations to his creatures. On 


them he is pouring benefits continually, 
and immenſely, without any proſpect of 


return, or any poſſibility of advantage to 
himſelf. 

This then is goodneſs divine, and in 
its greateſt and higheſt perfection; and 
thus pure it perpetually flows from Him, 
who 1s the great ſource and fountain of 


both. Since therefore ſuch is the nature 


of God's goodneſs, can we doubt of its 


being imitated and copied out by the 


Son of God, the brightneſs of his 
„glory, and the expreſs image of his 
« perſon?” Would not he be willing 
and deſirous, in conformity to his Fa- 


ther's example, to do good for goodneſs 


ſake ? 
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ſake? And muſt not this pure and 
ſublime motive have influenced him 
more than any private proſpects, or per- 
ſonal conſiderations? He requires even 
his frail diſciples to“ be perfect, as theit 
heavenly Father is er :* thats, for 
it can be nothing more, to imitate and 
reſemble him to he utmoſt of their pow- 
er. And moſt fure we are, he would 
never give them a precept not fully ob- 
ſerved, and perfectly practiſed by him- 
ſelf. For in every inſtance he acted as 
he taught, and exemplified his on rules. 
His goodneſs therefore to mankind, and 
all the ineſtimable ſervices which he did 
them, muſt, without queſtion, have been 
unmercenary and diſintereſted: nor can 
we ſuppoſe otherwiſe without depreciating 
his mercies, diminiſhing the perfection 
of his character, and derogating from 
the glory of his conduct. 

Let it be further conſidered: and in- 
quired, whether ſuch. a motive was not 
peculiarly agreeable to that generous zeal, 
that boundleſs benevolence which appear- 
ed in all our Saviour's actions and proceed- 
ings. How active, how: extenſive, how 
unwearied, were - his endeavours for the 
ſervice and ſalvation of mankind!  * Glo- 
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ry to God,” and © good-will towards 


men,” were his darling principles, which 
poſſeſſed his heart, and engroſſed his af. 
fections: on which all his thoughts were 
fixed, and all his cares centered. The 
a purſuit of them was not only his joy and 

pleaſure, but his very ſupport and ſuſte- 
nance. How indefatigably did he ſeek 
and ſearch for all opportunities of doing 
good ! converting the molt ordinary in- 
cidents and occurrences of life into occa- 
ſions of bounty and benefaction. The 
numberleſs miracles which he wrought, 
though primarily intended as proofs of 
his miſſion, were, at the ſametime, pledg- 
es of his good- will, and demonſtrations 
of his love. His ardent zeal for the ſal- 
vation of men's ſouls was accompanied 
with a kind care, and a tender concern 
for the ſafety and welfare of their bodies. 
He gave ears to the deaf, eyes to the 
blind, feet to the lame, health to the 
ſick, and even life to the dead. His 
favours and bleſſings deſcended pro- 
miſcuouſly, like rain from heaven, 
< on the juſt and on the unjuſt,” on the 
erateful and the ungrateful. The.con- 
tradiction of ſinners, and the clamours 
and calumnies of malicious men, pro- 


duced 
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duced no other ſentiments in him, than 
thoſe of grief and pity. Baſe and impi- 
ous as they were, they could never be 
more ready to do evil, than he always 
was to do good; and their greateſt inju- 
ties and indignities met with no other 
return than his prayers and benedictions. 
The worſt treatment they could give him 
was never capable of alienating his affec- 
tion, or obſtructing his kindneſs; and 
his greateſt grief was, that he could not 
thereby melt them into repentance; but 
alas! inſtead of being mollified by ſuch 
invincible goodneſs, they became the 
more exaſperated; and the more he ſtrove 
to ſoften their hearts, the harder they be- 
came. The reſult of which was, that, 
in ſpite of all his good offices, and mira- 
culous ſervices, they perſecuted him even 
unto death: a death preceded and at- 
tended by every poſſible circumſtance of 
ſhame and grief. That Heavenly Bene- 
factor, who came into the world on pur- 
poſe to redeem and reſcue it from ruin, 
muſt die, it ſeems, to accompliſh it: 
muſt die too a moſt painful and ignomi- 
nious death, and by their hands, whom 
he came to ſave! For that life and li- 
bertys that pardon and peace, which he 
| Came 
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came to procure them, behold, he re- 
ceives in return bonds, buffetings, and 
ſtripes, the ſentence of a malefactor, and 
the ſufferings and death of a flave! All 
this, and more than has been, or 
can be ſaid, our Saviour endured, and 
even deſpiſed, for our ſakes. And 
the principle on which he acted was pure 
pity, free benevolence, and diſintereſted 
goodneſs. This, if I miſtake not, is the 
doctrine of the text, as I have. been en- 
deavouring to ſhew. The proper uſes 
to be made of this doctrine, though plain 
and obvious, are too important to be 
quite omitted. - 4 
Firſt then, Since the deliverance and 
ſalvation of mankind was the great end 
propoſed. by our Saviour, and the joy 
thence ariſing, his chief motive for the 
accompliſhment. of it; ſince, he was ſo 
firmly attached to our intereſt, and fo in- 
tenſely zealous for our welfare, that no 
difficulties or dangers could deter him 
from the purſuit of it; ſince, moreover, 
the foreſight of our happineſs was fo plea- 
ſing to him, as to lighten his heavy bur- 
den, and make him chearfully endure the 
bittereſt indignities, and ſharpeſt ſorrows; 
what obligations do we lie under for ſuch 
amazing 
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amazing goodneſs; and with what ſenti- 
ments of gratitude ought our hearts to 
be filled! Is it not manifeſt, that he 
made our advantage his own, and ſacri- 
ficed himſelf to ſet us free? Was not 
his whole life a ſcene* of adverſity and 
ſuffering, and his death terrible beyond 
conception? Under theſe preſſures his 
comfort, his joy was, that he was going 
to redeem a loſt world; to exalt a race 
of wretched creatures, ſlaves: to fin and 
corruption, “to the glorious liberty of ſons 
of God.” In the midſt of grief and an- 
guiſh, when he was exceedingly ſorrowful, 
and ſick unto death, this was his cordial. 
How ſhall we ever think or ſpeak with 
due praiſe, or ſufficient thankfulneſs, of 
ſuch a Benefactor! ' Moſt certain it is, 
that we ought to do both, much and of- 
ten, and with all our might. Leſs than 
this will be great injuſtice, aud grievous 
ingratitude, Such unſpeakable grace 
and goodneſs, ſo ill deſerved, and fo im- 
poſſible to be requited, ought to affect 
us in a peculiar manner, and make deep 


and durable impreſſions on our hearts. 


We are bound to commemorate ſuch a a 
friend, to celebrate ſuch friendſhip, to 


acknowledge ſuch mercies and favours, 
Vol. V. NM in 
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in all the proper ways we can think of; 
and more eſpecially in that way which 
was appointed by himſelf? : appointed 
to prevent our minds from ſliding into 
inſenſibility and forgetfulneſs ; to keep a- 
live and cultivate, our gratitude to our 
Redeemer, and our benevolence and cha- 
rity. to our fellow-creatures. Such an or- - 
dinance may be abuſed (and what is it 
that men do not abule ?) by irreverence 
on one hand, and ſuperſtition, on the o- 
ther; but in itſelf it ſtands. clear of all 
juſt exception; is perfectly rational, and 
peculiarly uſeful, in promoting the ends 
above- mentioned. But, 
Secondly; Since our ſafety and feli- 
city were ſo dear in the ſight of our Re- 
deemer, that he was willing to purchaſe 
them at any rate, and ſubmitted to all 
ſorts of hardſhips and diſtreſſes on that 
very account; ſurely it behoves us to 
take ſpecial heed, that we do not, as far 
as in us lies, fruſtrate his kindneſs, and 
Wb diſappoint his love. He came not into 
= the world to redeem obſtinate and impe- 
| nitent ſinners ; that was impoſſible, what- 
ever he had done, or whatever he had 
ſuffered. To perliſt therefore in ſinful | 
courſes, and wicked habits, is not only 
treachery 
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treachery againſt ourſelves, and our own 
intereſt; but it is perfidiouſneſs and in- 
gratitude towards our Deliverer. By con- 
tinuing in this wretched courſe, and re- 
peating our ſins and tranſgreſſions, we 
« crucify the Soa of God afreſnu, as 
the Apoſtle expreſſes it, and put him 
to open ſhame,” We not only leſſen his 
triumphs, and diminiſh his joy, but turn 
it into grief, Whatever he has done, 
and whatever-he has endured, is all loſt 
on hardened ſinners; in reſpe& of whom 
he both lived and died in vain. On the 
other hand, the converſion. and reforma- 
tion of every ſinner extends our Redeem- 
er's conqueſt, and is a real addition to 
his joy. By how much the number of 
penitent converts is increaſed, to ſo much 
better and nobler purpoſe did he ſuffer; 
and in the ſame proportion muſt his fa- 
tisfaction be augmented. On theſe ac- 
counts, beſides the extreme folly and 
impiety of an impenitent courſe, there is, 
we ſee, a peculiar baſeneſs and malignity 
therein, which greatly aggravates the 
guilt of incorrigible ſinners, and muſt 
proportionably increaſe; their condemna- 
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Thirdly, and laſtly ; Since our bleſſed 
Saviour lived and died in our behalf, and 
accompliſhed our redemption in ſo free 
and diſintereſted a manner; ſince, more- 


over, he is our great pattern, and“ left 


ce us an example, that we ſhould follow 
“his ſteps;” it is certainly incumbent on 
us to imitate him, even in this reſpect, as 
far as we are able. We cannot indeed 
pretend to be wholly governed by his di- 
vine motive, his generous principle; but 


- ordinarily it muſt operate in ſome mea- 


ſure, and produce a good effect on out 
minds, if we will give it leave: for good 
and virtuous actions are amiable in their 
own nature, and as ſuch cannot fail to 
recommend themſelves, and, it is to be 
hoped, often do ſo, where no conſidera- 
ble temptation draws againſt them. 
Where duty alone cannot prevail, by all 
means let us hearken to intereſt; and well 
it is for us, that the cauſe of virtue is ſe- 
conded and ſupported by ſo powerful an 
advocate. But yet it may deſerve to be 
conſidered, whether over-looking our in- 
tereſt be not ſometimes the moſt effectual 
way to promote it. All our hopes de- 
pend on God's favour and approbation; 
and the more we ſtrive to imitate him, 

; doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs the fairer is our proſpect. As 
then nothing is more oppoſite to his na- 
ture, nothing more odious in his ſight, 
than a ſelfiſh and ſordid diſpoſition; ſo 
nothing is, or can be, more acceptable 
to him, than an open heart, a public 
ſpirit, and a beneficent conduct. And, 
moreover, it brings a peculiar reward 
along with it, and yields the pureſt and 
nobleſt enjoyments. In ſhort, true be- 
nevolence and charity is happineſs in 
hand, and heaven in reverſion. And 
the more diſintereſted it is, the greater 
favour and bliſs it procures improving, 
adyancing, and perfecting men's minds 
here, and entitling them more abun- 
dantly to a bleffed and erde inherit- 
ance hereafter. 


M 3 S E R- 


SERMON XIII. 


ON RASH JUDGMENT AND CENSURE. 


ACTS XXvill. 5, 6. 


He ſhook off the beaſt into the fire, and felt 
no harm. Howbeit, they looked when he 
ould have ſwollen, or fallen down dead 
ſuddenly ;, but after they had locked a great 
while, and ſaw no harm come to him, they 
changed their minds, and eic that be 


was a God. 


** 


T. Paul being caſt upon the iſland of 
Melita, was received by the inhabi- 
tants, with the reſt of the ſhip's compa- 


ny, « with no little kindnels.” 1 
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" But the Apoſtle being undiſtinguiſh- 
ed in the crowd, and ſhifting for him- 
ſelf in the common calamity, gathers 
{ome ſticks, and ſtooping down to lay 
them on the fire, a viper, that had taken 
ſhelter againſt the cold, among thoſe that 
had been laid on before, either refreſhed 
by the gentle heat, or enraged by the 
violence of it, * came out of it, and faſt- 
ed on his hand.” | 
When the Barbarians ſaw this, their 
charity was quickly loſt in their cenſori- 
ouſneſs, and © they ſay amongſt them- 
« ſelves, no doubt this man is a murther- 
* er, whom, though he hath eſcaped the 
< ſea, yet vengeance ſuffereth not to live.“ 
But he, fupported by faith and a good 
conſcience, without being ſurpriſed at the 
ſudden danger, or concerned at their ſud- 
den alteration, © ſhakes off the beaſt calm- 
ly into the fire,” and ſhews, by his 
compoſure that “ he felt no harm.” 
* Howbeit” (ſo loth were they to part 
with their ſcandal) © they looked when 
he ſhould have ſwollen, or fallen down 
dead ſuddenly : but after they looked 
* a great while, and ſaw no harm come 
« to him ;” then theſe ignorant creatures, 
as heavy bodies, which are at firſt hard 
to 
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to be moved, but harder to be ſtopt af- 


terwards, ran into extremes; from cen- 
ſure to admiration,” from detraction to 
flattery, from ſlander to abſurd applauſe; 
they changed their minds, and faid, that 
« he was a God.” _ | g 

Who is there that conſiders attentively 
the proceeding of theſe people, the injuſ- 
tice of their cenſure, and the folly of 
their applauſe, but would immediately 
reſolve to avoid judging others: ſuch e- 
ſpecially as are not at all or very little 
known to him; and that too, upon ac- 
count of any misfortune that ſhall befal 
them ? | ft 

Who is there that conſiders alſo the 
other part of this paſſage, the behaviour 
of the Apoſtle,” but would reſolve, af- 
ter his great example, to put his truſt in 
God alone, in all events; -to deſpiſe e- 
qually the cenſure and applauſe of the 
inconſtant world, and, in the ſecurity and 


* 


tranquillity of a good conſcience, proceed 


on ſteadily and faithfully in his duty. 
There is no doubt but, where the crime 
is notorious, God ſometimes orders the 
puniſhment to be ſuch, that he may make 
bad men examples to the world: and in 
ſuch caſes it is not only lawful but neceſ- 


M5 tary 
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ſary to judge, that we' may know how to 
beware. But then this is to be done when 
the crime is plain to the whole world, 
not when it is uncertain whether there 
be any crime at all; as in the caſe with 
Paul, who was a perfect ſtranger to 
theſe people. 

For ſuppoſing that a private man had 
authority to judge another; how ſhould 
this judgment be right, if the perſon be 
unknown to him? All he has to be guided 
by are appearances only. But our bleſſed 
Lord commands us not to judge by 
l appearances, but to judge righteous 
« judgment.” As if it were impoſſible 
to judge righteous judgment, if we judge 
by appearance alone. Of all forts of ap- 
pearances, none are more uncertain than 
thoſe which riſe from calamities and miſ- 
fortunes ; and therefore it is moſt unrea- 
ſonable to judge ill of others, by the 
afflictions to which they are expoſed. 

This even the moſt cenſorious would 
be ready to acknowledge, if we ſhould 
pretend to judge well of others, by their 
ſucceſs or ' proſperity. For example, 
ſuppoſe any one ſhould argue thus: this 
man is grown rich on a ſudden, therefore 
| * muſt be very honeſt: ſuch a 9 is 

riſen 


230 
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riſen greatly in the world, therefore it is 
certain he deſerves it: another has eſcap- 
ed ſtrangely in imminent danger, there- 
fore he undoubtedly fears God. There 
are few, I believe, that would allow theſe 
concluſions to be juſt; and yet thoſe are 
full as unjuſt, which are drawh againſt 
people upon account of any calamity : 
when, upon their falling into poverty, 
ſickneſs, or other misfortunes, unhappy 
men ſhall be condemned as guilty of 
ſome horrid crime, and ſuffering for i 
though, at that very moment they ſhall 
be, as the Apoſtle was, faithfully diſ- 
charging the. duty. of - a good chriſtian, 
and ie ly acceptable unto God. 
But the unreaſonableneſs of judging of 
men by their calamities will appear, if 
we conſider that theſe befal the good, as 
well as the wicked: and that to good 
men they are intended as a mercy, and 
not a puniſhment: a mercy to themſelves, 
as being a means of their improving in 
virtue, and of the increafe of their re- 
ward; and a metcy to others, in both 
reſpects, by their great examples. 

Beſides, this way of judging implies a 
neceſſity of bad men's ſuffering in this 
life, which is moft unreaſcnable to be 
2 M6 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed by thoſe who believe a judg- 
ment to come. The people in the text 
knew little of this, and therefore were 
not ſo much to be blamed, if they thought 
immediate puniſhment attended extraor- 
dinary crimes; but this need not be ex- 
pected by a chriſtian: he ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed to ſee the murderer eſcape ſhip- 
wreck, the adulterer flouriſh, the buſy 
flatterer thrive, or the bitter detracter 
encouraged and careſſed; becauſe he 
knows that all theſe ſhall receive their 
recompence hereafter, \ when the whole 
world ſhall appear os the Judgment- 
ſeat of Chriſt, 

Add to this, that it is impoſſible the 
bad alone ſhould ſuffer in this life, be- 
cauſe they are ſo mingled with the good 
that they muſt ſuffer often. in. the ſame 
manner : and conſequently, that it can 
never be reaſonable to conclude, that 
all thoſe are bad, and thoſe only, that ſuf- 
fer evil. 

Moreover ; God has ſometimes particu- 
lar ends and deſigns in the ſuffering of 
good men, and recommends them to the 
world, by the manner of his protecting 
them, or by ſome ſudden and unexpected 
turn of proſperity, in a more remarkable 

manner, 
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manner, than if they had never been 
made ſubject to any calamity at all. Thus 
the tempeſt, which is related at large in 
the laſt chapter, was the occaſion of the 
Apoſtle's ſhewing his great wiſdom, pie 
and faith, and other virtues, which 01 
tened the hearts of the ſoldiers and ſea- 
men, towards him and diſpoſed them, with- 
out doubt, to receive the knowledge 
of the true God: and for the ſame end 
was it, that the viper was ſuffered to 
wrap itſelf about his hand, and that he 
was delivered ſo miraculouſly from it. 
What might I ſay of upright Job, of the 
patriarch Joſeph, of Daniel, 'and other 
prophets? What might I ſay of the be- 
loved Son of God himſelf? Though his mi- 
ſerable life and bitter death, made the 
goſpel “a ſtumbling block to the Jews, 
and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs ;” yet to 
wiſe and good men, to ſuch © as were 
called, both Jews and Greeks,” it ap- 
peared to be upon theſe very accounts, 
e the power of God, and the wiſdom of 
God. ? | 
The unreaſonablenefs of judging 
by appearances, - not only as to ca- 
lamities, but as to any exter- 
nal circumſtances whatſoever, may 
be 
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be ſeen by the raſhneſs of cenſoriouſneſs, 
which will not ſuffer men -to examine 
preſent circumſtances, or to wait for what 
may follow. As Providence works by 
ſecond cauſes, there muſt often be a long 
train of events, before that which is de- 
creed is brought to you. 
So is it in the deſigns of wiſe and good 
men, theſe may require ſome time, and 
depend upon a long courſe of action, be- 
fore they are accompliſhed. But would 
it be reaſonable in theſe caſes to lay hold 
of any fingle event, any one particular 
action: and becauſe it may ſeem at firſt 
to be ſtrange or irregular, cenſure God 
and man immediately. | 
Tf a man ſhould take up any part of a 
machine, which he had never ſeen or 
heard of before, and that part too unfi- 
niſhed; and, without further enquiry, 
condemn and deſpiſe the whole deſign, 
what would he be thought of? how much 
worſe is it to proceed fo raſhly in what 
concerns a man's reputation; nay, in 
what may happen to concern his life it- 
ſelf | 1519 
There cannot certainly be a more rea- 
fonable part of juſtice and modeſty, than 
for people to ſuſpect their malice, when 
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they ſpeak of an enemy; or their judg- 
ment, when they cenſure what they do 
not underſtand : becauſe, among other 
conſiderations, this might ſave them the 
bluſh of changing their opinion, or the 
confidence of perſiſting in t. 

But ſo eager is envy, and fo ſwift is 
malice, that it ſeizes immediately upon 
the leaſt appearance; as if men were 
afraid of loſing the opportunity of de- 
traction. 

Some good men, to expreſs their ſa- 
tisfaction and pleaſure in obedience, have 
ſaid it was their © meat and drink to do 
the will of God.” It is to be feared, that 
there are many who indulge their malig- 
nant paſſions with as keen an a 
who watch men's actions as hun 
do their prey, and while railing is their 
conſtant diet, live upon corruption; and 
what is worſt of all, after the fulleſt en- 
tertainment are ſure to riſe with a new 
appetite. 

Where there is this eagerneſs, this 
gladneſs, this impatience to condemn ; it 
muſt certainly be impoſſible for men to 
judge —— — and conſequently, un- 
reaſonable for them to judge at all. 

Another argument to prove the un- 

| reaſon, 


—— — 


— 
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reaſonableneſs of judgment is, that cen - 

ſorious people are the moſt backward in 
the world, to find and acknowledge them. 
ſelves to be in the wrong. It was not 
till“ after they had looked a great while, 
and ſaw no harm come to the Apoſtle,” 
that theſe ſlanderers in the text © changed 
their minds.” 

I confeſs indeed, it is hard for thoſe 
that are guilty of any vice, to condemn 
themſelves. The glutton and the drunk- 
ard, the paſſionate and revengeful, are as 
flow to own themſelves in the wrong, as 
the covetous or ambitious :- but the cen- 
ſorious are beyond all. theſe; and the 
greater the impoſition, ſtill (as it is in 
matters of religion itſelf) the bolder the 
pretences to infallibility. While falſhood 
and defamation harden by degrees into 
| ſtubborn pride; and then they who have 
dealt ſo freely with other men's ho- 
; Nour, ſhall become of a ſudden ſtrangely 
nice of their own. They know they have 
been baſe and malicious, they know that 
what they have ſaid was falſe and unjuſt ; 
but who ſhall dare to tell them fo? For, 
how often has blood and murder follow- 
ed? How often have whole families, 
nay, whole nations been engaged by de- 

grees, 
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grees, while ſome have been impoſed 
upon by freſh ſupplies of ſcandal, and 
others impatient to revenge it. So eaſily 
kindled, and yet ſo unquenchable is de- 
traction, according to that of St. James; 
* Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
„ kindleth ; the tongue is a fire, a world 
* of iniquity, ſets on fire the courſe of 
* nature,” entails quarrels from genera- 
tion to generation, © and is ſet on fire of 
hell. For every kind of beaſts, and 
* of birds, and of ſerpents, and of things 
in the ſea, is tamed and hath been 
* tamed of mankind. But the tongue 
* can no man tame, it is an unruly evil 
6 full of deadly poiſon : therewith bleſs 
* we God even the Father,” the common 
Father of us all; © and therewith curſe 
* we men which are made after the ſimi- 
e litude of God.” Alas! this laſt conſi- 
deration which the Apoſtle urges ſo pa- 
thetically, is ſo far Nom deterring men 
from this vice, that it ſeems rather to be 
a motive to it. For the more true worth 
and value, the more wiſdom and inte- 
grity, the more a man has of © the ſimi- 
litude of God,” the more likely is he to 
be defamed; and that too, in the name 
of God himſelf. 7 
For 
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Of all ſorts of detracters, none faſten 
deeper than the religious backbiter, the 
formal hypocrite, who while he is praiſing 
God and himſelf, condemns all the world 
beſide. When ſlander is attended with ſighs 
and groans, with eyes and hands that are 
lifted up, let the cleareſt innocence, the 
moſt unſpotted virtue look to itſelf. For 
if religion is made the vehicle of the poi- 
ſon, it is conveyed ſo ſubtlely, fo unex- 
pectedly; that it deforms, if not deſtroys 
the faireſt reputation. 

The unreaſonableneſs of this vice will 
appear yet further, if we conſider in the 
next place; that although a man ſhould 
be willing, yet it is one of the moſt dif- 
ficult things in the world, and next to im- 
poſſible, to make reſtitution of a good 
name, when he has once robbed his neigh- 
bour of it. ; 

4A good name is like precious oint- 
ment,“ in this reſpect, as well as others; 
that when once thrown down, it can ſcarce 
ever be gathered up again, but never in 
its purity. Becauſe, ſuppoſing any one 
ſhould be ſtruck with ſhame and remorſe, 
for having wronged an innocent perſon ; 
yet, how can he ever make him amends? 


His ſubmiſſion and recantation will never 
a : reach 
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reach half ſo far as his defaming did: for 
nothing is ſo ſwiftly, fo ſuddenly diffuſed 
as defamation ;- it flies and blaſts like 
lightning; does more miſchief, reaches 
more perſons, than he that began it can 
ever know, or ever acquaint with his re- 
pentance, though he heartily deſires it. 
Beſides, the receivers of ſcandal are as 
loth to give it up, as they who firſt ſpread 
it, are to give ſatisfaction: for there is 
ſuch a pleaſure to ſome people in believ- 
ing ill of others, that to be ſet right again 
is a perfect diſappointment. What muſt 
it be then, to own that they are ſo? yet 
this is not all neither; they are not only 
obliged to clear the injured party in theſe 
caſes, but to accuſe themſelves; to ac- 
cuſe themſelves of credulity, ill nature, 
want of charity, judgment, or the like; 
and how few, how very few, will part 
with ſcandal upon ſuch terms as theſe are ! 
But of all the ways by which men en 
deavour to make "amends in this caſe, 
the running into- extremes through 1gno- 
rance or flattery, - is certainly the very 
worſt : as when the ſame men ſpoken of in 
the text, who had paſſed fentence upon 
Paul as a murderer, - changed their 
minds, and ſaid, that he was a a 
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The beſt thing that can be ſuppo 
m this caſe is, that they would will 55 
make amends for what they have 7 
merly done or ſaid: but this is impoſſi- 
ble, becauſe the ſame envy and ſelf. love, 
which diſpoſe men-to liſten to detraction, 
will diſpoſe them to ſhut their ears immedi- 
ately againſt extravagant commendations. 

Beſides, this is not doing any one juf- 
tice, as is uſually pretended ; becauſe, if 
detraction takes from him, flattery adds 
to him more than he deſerves, = by ſo- 


doing, cauſes the whole to be called in 


geſtion ; and therefore expoſes him to con- 
tempt, only in a different way. 

If we conſider flattery, as to him to 
whom it is offered; if he allows of it 
and accepts it, it is the deſtroying of his 


underſtanding, inſtead of his reputation; 


it is like poiſoning by perfumes, making 
a man pleaſed with his ruin, and be- 
holden to you for his deſtruction. 

Add to this, that there are many 
which obſerve where flatterers make their 
court, where they are entertained, en- 
couraged, and careſſed, and muſt deſpiſe 
the perſon that is impoſed upon by them. 
For to believe flattery, is to make good 
the worſt that detraction can ſay; it 
es proves 
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proves a man to be deſtitute of good 
ſenſe and wiſdom, and therefore this can- 
not be a proper way to make reſtitution 
of a —— name. Flattery is fo far 


from healing the wounds which ſcandal 
has made, that it makes them more vi- 
ſible and dangerous. 

Laſtly; It is both unreaſonable and 
dangerous to cenſure thoſe that are un- 
known to us, upon any calamity, or any 
other external appearance whatſoever; be- 
cauſethis is boldly uſurping the prerogative 
of the Almighty. There is one lawgiver 
who is able to ſave and to deſtroy * who 
has a right, as well as power, to enquire 
into the breach of his own laws, and to 
reward or puniſh thoſe that obſerve or 
neglect them. Who art thou that judg- 
eſt another? Thou that art ſubject to 
error and infirmity thyſelf, and yet tak- 
eſt upon thee that authority over thy fel- 
low-ſervant, which belongs to God alone. 
This conduct is likewiſe directly contrary 
to the dictates of our holy religion; to 
that charity and love which the goſpel of 
peace breathes through every part of it; 
to that holy example of truth, juſtice, 
mercy, and every kind of benevolence, 
which our bleſſed Lord * ſet before 

us 
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us, who did no fin, neither was any. 
guile,” any falſhood or deceit © found in 
his mouth,” Remember the words „ 
our Saviour, Judge not, leſt ye be 
* judged: for with "what judgment ye 
Judge, ye ſhall be judged; and with 
ce what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be meas 
< ſured unto you again.” | 

If it be ſo unreaſonable and culpable 
to judge or cenſure others on account of 
their ſufferings or other external appear- 
ances, how much more mult it be to de- 
tract from thoſe who have no ſuch ap- 
pearances, but who are known to. their 
very detracters to be men of great virtue, 
piety, and integrity. 

Backbiting and ſlander are the com- 
mon effects of all the vices that we are 
guilty of towards our neighbour: the co- 
vetous rail at thoſe they ought to relieve; 
the cowardly to diſguiſe their fears, and 
promote their revenge; the ambitious to 
make way for their advancement ; and 
the vain-glorious to recommend them- 
 {elves. 

The ſtory we are conddering may fur- 
niſh us with ſome inſtruction concerning 
the manner in which a wiſe and good man 
ſhould behave under ſuch treatment. 

| * 


— 
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It is moſt probable that the Apoſtle 
took little notice of what theſe people 
ſaid of him, or of their behaviour towards 
him; that he was not moved with their 
cenſure, but ſhook it off as he did the 
viper, and that he regarded as little af. 
terwards their ſecond ſudden change, in 
their extravagant applauſe; for his 
thoughts were. taken up with greater ob- 
jects, and his ſoul more nobly employed; 
either raiſed up to heaven, by a lively 
faith and dependance upon his God; or 
elſe contriving which way to diſcharge 
beſt, the great truſt that was repoſed in 
him, in the converſion of the Gentiles. 
So ſhould every good man behave in like 
circumſtances. If ſlander and detraction 
. ſhould beſet him, let him not wholly and 
immediately deſpiſe it : the worſt of men 
pretend to do ſo: but let him ſearch 
into his conſcience impartially, call him- 
ſelf to a ſtrict examination by the law of 
God; and if he find himſelf guilty in any 
reſpec, let him repent immediately: but, 
if nothing riſe up, againſt him there, if 
nothing be found amiſs within, no mat- 
ter what the whole world ſays. Let it 
be written in every heart, and engraven - 
deeply in every memory, that * it is not 


* by 


« 
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* by what others ſay of us, but by our 
* own actions, that we ſhall be judged at 
„ 7 EE 
This would give a good man courage 
and conſtancy to ſupport calumny and 
ſlander ; and while he rejoices in the ab- 
ſolution, and applauſe of a good con- 
ſcience, and contemns ſcandal as much 
as he would do flattery, make him march 
on boldly and ſteadily in his duty. Such 
men indeed, are guarded by a watchful 
Providence; the wicked may approach, 
but not approach to hurt them; the vi- 
per may reach their hand, yet not be 
ermitted to faſten there, but may be 
„ ſhaken off immediately into the fire.“ 
But let not this be any comfort to thoſe 
who are conſcious that they are really vi- 
cious. Let not ſuch men, when they 
ſuffer under evil report, or are cenſured 
juſtly for their crimes; think to come off 
by ſaying gravely, that they thank God 
they have a good conſcience, and there- 
fore care not what the world ſays. Alas! 
how eaſily are ſuch people diſcovered, it 
but a little obſerved : they have the au- 
daciouſneſs of ſtubborn guilt, rather than 
the eaſineſs of ſecure innocence; ſome- 
times they are complaining and clearing 
| of 
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of themſelves to thoſe who are not con- 
cerned, or who know little of the matter, 
and wondering how people can be ſo un- 
charitable; ſometimes again they are in 
the greateſt rage, deſpiſing and threat- 
ning all the world; but always pleaſed 
with the dulleſt flattery. Yet, - ſuppoſe 
that ſuch perſons could impoſe upon the 
world: can they ever eſcape the know- 
ledge of God ? Can they ever avoid the. 
reproaches of thoſe conſciences which they 
appeal to? Will not theſe ſuggeſt to 
them, that it is not ſcandal: but juſtice 
that they ſuffer under; and therefore that 
it is not conſtancy, but impudence to de- 
ſpiſe it? Will not theſe upbraid them 
with their diſſembling with God and man, 
by their falſhood and hypocriſy; and 
haunt them {till in their ſolitudes and re- 
tirements, though they carry it off ſo 
confidently in public! 7 

Whereas the honeſt upright man, is 
always ſettled and compoſed ; however 
ill uled he is abroad, his ſuffering inno- 
cence and injured honour, will afford him 
comfort at home. Though he be ru- 
ined in his fortune, and deſerted by his 
friends, he may always ſafely retire to 
his good conſcience, and always boldly 
Vol. V. N appeal 
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appeal to his God. And without queſ- 
tion, this evenneſs. of temper, is one of 
the beſt ways to leſſen, if not to conquer 
this evil. A virtuous and good man un- 
moved by ſcandal and defamation, calm 
and ſerene in the midſt of obloquy and 
reproach .; is compared by an anti- 
ent philoſopher to a ſmooth and tranſ- 
parent ſtream, which, however, diſtur- 
bed for a time, retains ſtill the purity of 
its ſource, and clears itſelf by flowing on. 
And ſo indeed it happens very often: 
when juſtice and integrity, are the foun- 
tains of all our actions, a ſteady courſe 
of virtue will | recover a ſullied reputa- 
tion. 7 
'In a word, as every good and honeſt” 
man would abhor being guilty himſelf of 
flattery or detraction; ſo if he happens 
to be attacked by either, let him collect 
himſelf within his own virtue, and repel 
the vain attempt with generous diſdain. 
__ particularly, as to unjuſt defamati- 
if he ſuffers this for the ſake of his 
— Fool and integrity, let him remember, 
that it ought to be the occaſion of joy, 
rather than trouble to him: that this is 
no new thing, but what has happened - 
the 
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the beſt of men, and what may turn out 
unſpeakably to his advantage. Let 
him hold faſt his integrity à little longer, 

and death ſhall ſet him free from his e- 
nemies; and the righteous God, the God 
of truth and juſtice, ſhall be his exceeding 
great reward. 

We have our Saviour's own word for it, 
with which I ſhall conclude,—and let eve- 
ry good man apply it boldly to himſelf :— 
e Bleſſed are you, when men ſhall revile 
you, and perſecute you, and ſay all man- 
ener of evil gainſt you falſly, for my ſake : 
* rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great 

Lis your reward in heaven: for fo perſe- 
cuted they the prophets which were be- 
fore you.“ 
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SERMON XIV. 


$UBJECTION TO CIVIL AUTHORITY 
EXPLAINED AND ENFORCED. 


Trrus iii. 1. 


Put them in mind to be ſubject to princs- 
palities, and powers, to obey magiſtrates. 


HEN chriſtianity, that pure and 
„ peaceable wiſdom which is 
from above, began, by the powerful 


convictions of truth, and its own 
N 3 intrin- 
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intrinſic worth and amiableneſs, to ſpread 
its conqueſts, and enlarge its dominions ; 
all the engines of ſophiſtry and human 
policy were ſet on work, all the weapons 
of calumny and ſlander were made uſe of 
to deſtroy and ſubvert it. Thus, 1n or- 
der to quicken the jealouſy, and enflame 
the reſentment of the then governing pow- 
ers, it was artfully repreſented as an enemy 
to Cæſar; as an inſtitution that exempt- 
ed men from all the reſtraints of civil o- 
bedience, cancelled all the ties of duty 
and allegiance, conſecrated ſtrife and con- 
tention, tumults and ſeditions; and, in 
a word, as an inſtitution that tended 
© exceedingly to trouble cities, and turn 
* the world upſide down.” | 
But that- this was an accuſation 

without. any colour of truth, the de- 
portment, as well as precepts of Him, 
who came down from heaven to publiſh 
this religion, does abundantly demon- 
ſtrate. Though he was the © Son of 
God, and conſequently as ſuch might 
have pleaded an exemption from all hu- 
man laws and decrees, as being far above 
all earthly principalities and powers; yet 
as man he withheld not that obedience, 

which 
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which was juſtly due to all that were 
in authority. When tribute was de- 
—— of him, though, as he himſelf 
ſaith, the “ the children were free, yet, 
leſt even in this point he ſhould offend, 
he exerted his ſupernatural power, and 
was, if I may ſo ſpeak, at * expence of 
a miracle to pay it. 

And as by his hee: he ſhewed 
the neceſfity of ſubmiſſion to the higher 
powers; he has alſo enjoined it by a ſo- 
lemn For when the phariſees, 
willing to“ intangle him in his talk, 
enquired of him whether it was lawful 
for the Jews, who where God's “ peculi- 
ar people, and under his mnmediate care 
and cognizance, to give tribute unto 
Cæſar,“ he, © perceiving their wicked- 
* nels, aid; Why tempt ye me, ye hy- 
* pocrices ? ſhew me the tribute- money. 
„And they brought unto him a penny. 
And he ſaith unto them, whoſe is this 
« image and ſuperſcription? They ſay 
unto him, Cæſar's. Then faith heunto 
* them, render therefore unto Cæſar, the 
things which are Cæſar's; and unto 

God, the things which are God's. 
5638 muſtbe owned indeed, that the. li- 


berty of the goſpel was by ſome miſtaken, 
N 4 and 
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and by others wilfully miſinterpreted: 
and it is no improbable conjecture, that 
at the time of writing this epiſtle to Titus, 
there were ſome buſy- bodies, ſome inno- 
vators in Crete, who aſſerted the“ liberty, 
& wherewith Chriſt had made them free,” 
to mean, not, what alone it does, an ex- 
emption from the ſlavery of ſin, and all 
the burdenſome ceremonies, and ritual 
obſervances of the Moſaical diſpenſation; 
but, what it was never deſigned to mean, 
an entire abſolution from the reſtraints of 
government, and a criminal emancipati- 
on from the laws of man, and the obliga- 
tions of ſociety. | 
To wipe off ſo foul a reproach, ſo un- 
generous an imputation caſt upon chriſti- 
| anity, the apoſtles, more particularly St. 
Paul, ſeem to have exerted themſelves in 
prefling and enforcing the neceſſity of 
ſubmiſſion to all kinds of government, 
both civil and ſacred, public and private. 
« Submit yourſelves,” ſays St. Peter, to 
<« every. ordinance of man for the Lord's 
5 Kale: whether it be to the king as ſu 
„ preme, or unto governors, as unto 
them that are ſent by him for the pu- 
* niſhment of evil-doers, and for the 
by. "—_ of them that do well.” In the 

ſame 
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ſame manner does St. Paul exhort : Let 
every foul be ſubject to the higher 
* powers, for there is no power but of 
« God: the powers that be, are ordained 
of God.” Again, © children obey your 
parents in the Lord; for this is right.” 
And again, © ſervants obey in all things 
your maſters according to the fleſh; 


% not with eye-ſervice, as pleaſing men, 


<« but in ſingleneſs of heart, fearing God.” 
And in the epiſtle to the Hebrews he preſ- 
ſes them to © obey them that have the 
rule over them, and ſubmit themſelves; 
for they watch for their ſouls, as they 
* that muſt give account; that they may 
do it with joy, and not with grief: for 
<« that is unprofitable for them.“ And 
not to mention any more paſſages, he 
cautions Titus in the words of the text, 


to put the churches committed to his charge 
e in mind to be ſubject to principalities, 


and powers, to obey magiſtrates.“ 

I am not ignorant to what an extrava- 
gant height the duty of ſubmiſſion to the 
civil authority has been carried. It has 


been aſſerted (and the word of God itſelf 


has been tortured to ſupport the af- 
ſertion) that it is in no caſe lawful to re- 


ſiſt: that even when the eſſentials of, our 


conſtitution are endangered, when our li- 
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berties both civil and religious are violently 
infringed, our properties invaded, and all 
that is dear and valuable to us, forcibly 
wrefted out of our poſſeſſion; we are ne- 
vertheleſs, with a kind of ſtoical apathy, 
patiently to crouch under the iron rod of 
oppreſſion; and to ſuffer the inroads of 
cruelty and tyranny, without advancing 
one ſtep, or making the leaſt effort to 
ſtop or controul them. Far be it from 
me to teach, or you to eſpouſe ſuch ſla- 
viſh doctrines; doctrines, I am ſure, nei- 
ther countenanced by the dictates of rea- 
ſon, nor warranted by revelation. It is 
certain there have been ſeaſons, when op- 
poſition to mercileſs princes, and op- 
reſſive governors, was both expedient | 
and lawful, It is to this public ſpirit 
that warmed and animated the breaſts of 
our anceſtors, that we are indebted for 
the preſervation and ſecurity of our civil 
rights and properties: that we are here 
in the houſe of God, worſhipping the 
God of our fathers in ſpirit and truth; 
- and have the 2 proſpect before us, 
of tranſmitting theſe envied advantages, 
theſe invaluable bleſſings, ſafe and ſecure 

to our lateſt poſterity. ie 
But I would obſerve, that though it 
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may be lawful for ſubjects to unite in their 
mutual defence, when the very vitals of 
the conſtitution are openly attacked, and 
the whole of ſociety is at ſtake: this will 
be no manner of plea for reſiſtance, 
where the grievance. is but ſmall, and 
reaches. but to a few individuals. When 
the rights of the governed in general are 
preſerved and maintained; when juſtice 
is regularly and impartially diſtributed ;, 
and the laws are the meaſure and ſtandard 
of the prince's actions; then, ſubmiſſion 
to the higher powers is always and inva- 
riably due. 

— ſubjection to principalities, and 
powers, implies in it a juſt conſideration 
of the dignity of the perſon to whom the 
reigns of government are committed. It 
is true indeed, high and low, rich and 
poor, are all clothed with the fame com- 
mon nature, have the {ame paſſions and 
infirmities to ſtruggle with; but ſtill there 
is a dignity ſtamped upon the character 
of magiſtrates, which raiſes them above 
the common level. To eclipſe the luſ- 
tre of their characters, and derogate from 
their majeſty, is in ſome ſenſe to ſhake the 
very pillars and foundations of govern- 
ment: and to make authority ineffectual 
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for the purpoſes it was deſigned to anſwer. 
For without a juſt reſpect of, and reverence 
for the perſons commanding, authority 
will be but a feeble thing at the beſt, but 
© as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling cym- 
bal.” And it is a common, and a too 
eaſy tranſition, from defaming the per- 
ſon, and leſſening the dignity of the ma- 
giſtrate, to diſpute his ordinances, and 
diſclaim his power. 

But further; It is implied in this duty 
of ſubjection to principalities and powers, 
that we aſcribe and yield to them. all that 
authority and power, which in juſtice, 
and of common right they are entitled to. 
What the peculiar prerogatives of the re- 

gal office are; what the diſtinguiſhing 
privileges entailed upon governors, and 
magiſtrates, muſt be determined by the 
particular laws and conſtitutions of diffe- 
rent nations and communities. It is the 
peculiar felicity of Britons, that the pow- 
er of the crown is circumſcribed within 
certain limits and boundaries; that the 
law has faid to it, © hitherto ſhalt thou 
come, but no further.” And while the 
balance is held even between the prero- 
gative of the prince on the one hand, 
and the liberty of the ſubject on the o- 
| ther; 
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ther; there can be no plea for murmurs 
and diſcontents; no cauſe © of complain- 
ing in our ftreets.” 5 * 

If it be ſaid that the welfare of the 


ple is the ſupreme law, this is un- 


doubtedly true; for all government was 
ordained of God for the good of the 
community: but it is at the ſame time 
as true, that there muſt be ſome prero- 
gatives, ſome certain proportion of ſtrength 
veſted in the crown, even for the main- 
tenance of liberty, and the happineſs of 
ſociety. | For as in the natural body, 
when the proper ſupplies of blood and 
ſpirits are not communicated to the head, 
it cannot, as it ought, diſpenſe life and 
energy to the ſubordinate members: ſo 


in the body politic, if the ſtreams of au- 


thority are violently intercepted, and the 
legal appendages of royalty are ignomi- 
niouſly lopt and torn off; the people 
muſt in proportion want that neceſſary 
aſſiſtance and protection, which, before 
ſuch lawleſs encroachments, they might 
juſtly expect and demand. And there- 


fore, arrogantly to pull down © the migh- | 


ty from their ſeats,” to invade the rights, 

and to intrench upon the power of ſove- 
reigns, is in ſome meaſure to undermine 
| tae 
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the proſperity, and weaken the very li- 
berties of the pgople : and they that are 
in this reſpect enemies to their prince, 
.are at * ſame time enemies to their 
country alſo. | 
Again; Su 1 to principalities and 
Powers includes in it a candid interpre- 
tation of their actions and proceedings. 
This is indeed no more than what the e- 
ternal law of reaſon and equity requires 
of us, that we do to others, as We 
< would they ſhould do to us.” This 
is likewiſe what true chriſtian charity 
teacheth; for * charity as the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks, * thinketh no evil.“ It is the 
known and wicked artifice of the factious, 
and ungovernable, to work upon the weak 
paſſions of the vulgar, by malicious re- 
ports, and imaginary fears; and by mak- 
ing lies their refuge, to blow up the coals 
of contention into a flame; that amidſt 
the duſt of captious diſpute, the claſhi 
of different intereſts, and the — 
head - ſtrong multitudes, they may have 
room to gratify their inordinate ambition, 
avarice, or revenge. This may and 
ought to be a continual remembrancer to 
us all, neither haſtily to give credit to 
ne idle rumour and ſuggeſtion our- 
| ſelves, 
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ſelves, nor induſtriouſly to propagate them 
amongſt others without ſufficient war- 
rant and authority. Do we move in a 
private ſphere ? we ought to conſider. 
that the ſprings that ſet the wheels of 
government in motion are not eaſily diſ- 
cerned; and that therefore to cenſure the 
meaſures, and arraign at random the admi- 
niſtration of our governors, is to condemn 
without knowledge, and to pronounce a 
definitive ſentence upon their actions, with- 
out being able to examine the motives to, 
or the circumſtances of them. We 
ought likewiſe to conſider on the contra- 
ry, that it can never be the intereſt of 
thoſe, who ſteer the helm of government, 
to undermine that foundation on which 
they ſtand; or to ſubvert that conſtituti- 
on, to which alone they owe the quiet 
enjoyment of all their civil and religious 
rights: at leaſt it will become us to ſuſ- 
end the ſentence of condemnation, till 
they are weighed in the balance of juſ- 
tice and equity, and are found wanting; 
and the facts are ſo clear and evident, 
that they cannot be diſguiſed or hid. In- 
ſtead therefore of ſuffering the malice of 
our hearts to infuſe the venom of the bit- 


tereſt words into our tongues; inſtead of 
| ſpread- 
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ſpreading diſhonourable reflections on, 
and cheriſhing ſuſpicions of our gover- 
nors, let us, as the Apoſtle adviſes, ſtu- 
„dy to be quiet, and to do our own bu- 
* ſineſs;” and by ſo doing fulfil the in- 
junction of my text, of being ſubject to 
„ principalities and powers.“ k 
As for thoſe whom Providence has 
diſtinguiſhed, from their brethren, by 
nobleneſs of birth, and eminence of ſta- 
tion; fo far ſhould they be from counte- 
nancing that unmanly and unchriſtian 
practice of reviling, and aſperſing magi- 
ſtrates, or raiſing peeviſh and unreaſona- 
ble exceptions againſt their adminiſtrati- 
on: that it ſhould rather be. their care, as 
it will be their glory, © to move upon 
the face of theſe troubled waters ;”” to 
calm the ſwellings of diſcontent and fac- 
tion, For as they have a nearer inſight 
into the œconomy of government than 
others of low degree, they cannot but be 
ſenſible of the numberleſs perplexities and 
difficulties with which the regal office is 
ſurrounded and embarraſſed. They can- 
not but know, that let the meaſures of 
an adminiſtration be ever ſo wiſely con- 
certed, ſome accidental difficulties may, 
and do often intervene, which the moſt 
| conſum- 
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conſummate prudence could not poſſibly 
foreſee ; nor perhaps the utmoſt efforts of 
labour and induſtry overcome: that 
the beſt-digeſted form of government is 
not abſolutely free from inconveniences; 
and that an attempt to remedy one, may, 
and has often proved an introduction to 
more and greater. They cannot but 
know further, that if the ſchemes of go- 
vernment prove abortive, this is not im- 
mediately to be imputed to the contrivers 
of them, Succeſs is in the diſpoſal of 
God alone: and he beſtows it where, and 
in what manner he pleaſes. And accord- 
ingly, to create in men a juſt ſenſe of 
his over-ruling Providence, he often 
gives 1t to the moſt weak and unpromi- 
ſing enterpriſes; and ſometimes be de- 
nies it to the moſt prudent and ſagaci- 
ous. So true is that obſervation, of the 
wiſe- man, that the race is not to the 
e ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, nor 
* bread to the wile, nor favour to men of 
* ſkill; but that time and chance,, ' di- 
rected by the wiſe Providence of God, 
happens to them all.” And therefore 
they who know theſe things will “ ſet a 
* watch before the door of their lips, 
* leſt they offend with their tongues ;” * 
| wi 
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will neither indulge themſelves in “ ſpeak- 
ing evil of dignities,“ nor permit it, as 
far as their influence will reach, to be 
done by others. 1 
Further; Subjection to principalities 
and powers includes in it a chearful obe- 
dience to all their lawful commands. I 
ſay lawful, for where the injunctions of 
the prince contradict the laws of God, 
there we are ſure, we ought © to obey 
God rather than man.” But where this 
is not the caſe; where the ordinances of 
man, and the laws of ſociety are founded 
on, and are, if I may ſo ſpeak, enforce- 
ments of the laws of God; there to cavil 
and diſpute, rather than to obey, 1s a 
crime not only againſt the ſtate, but 
againſt God allo, Under this head may 
be ranked an obedience to thoſe laws, 
which forbid all rapine and violence, all 
extortion and oppreſſion, all fraud and 
perjury, and whatever elſe tends to the 
hurt and prejudice of our neighbour, ei- 
ther in his perſon, property, or reputa- 
tion. Under this branch of ſubjection to 
magiſttates is included likewiſe a ready 
acquieſcence in, and a chearful contribu- 
tion to thoſe taxes and impoſts, which 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature has thought 
* expedient 
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expedient to demand; and which are only 
demanded of us as they are the neceſſary 
ſupports of every adminiſtration; and the 
very nerves and ſinews of all government. 
This is in the proper ſenſe of the words 
to © render unto Cæſar the things that 
are Cæſar's; or, as the Apoſtle exhorts, 
not only to © render honour to whom 
honour is due,” but tribute to whom 
tribute, cuſtom to whom cuſtom.” “ 
I cannot cloſe this head without ob- 
ſerving, that the beſt way of ſhewing our 
obedience to the civil powers is, in our 
_ reſpective ſtations and capacities, to co- 
operate with the king, and thoſe that are 
commiſſioned by him, in the ſuppreſſing 

and exterminating vice and immorality ; 
and in the regular and impartial executi- 
on of juſtice, It is indeed the duty of 
all, as far as they have opportunity and 
ability, not only to be active in maintain- 
ing their own peculiar rights and pro- 
perties, but alſo in helping them to right 
that ſuffer wrong, in defending the poor, 
and ſuch as are oppreſſed. The mini- 
ſters of the goſpel eſpecially are bound, 
by the nature of their calling, and the 
many ſolemn engagements they are un- 
der, to oppoſe the works of darkneſs - 
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and to ſtop the overflowings of 93 
by all the means they are able to uſe. 
They are not only to © preach the word, 
but to © be inſtant in ſeaſon, out of ſea- 
„ fon, to reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
&« all long-ſuffering, and doctrine.“ But 
foraſmuch as theſe ſpiritual weapons make 
little or no impreſſions upon the profli- 
gate and licentious; as there are many 
crimes, that either eſcape the knowledge 
of the paſtor, or are beyond his correcti- 
on; the chriſttan magiſtrate muſt bear a 
part in this © work and labour of love: 
that ſuch as will not be influenced by 
the terrors of the Lord, may at leaft be 
oyer-awed by the dread of temporal pu- 
nſhment. 5 
Io the practice of this duty of ſub- 
jection to civil authority, we are obliged 
both by intereſt and duty. be 
Firſt, we are obliged in point of 
intereſt · to be ſubject to principalities, 
and powers, to obey magiſtrates. * In 
proof of this aſſertion, we need only con- 
ſider, how melancholy the condition of 
mankind has in fact been, and how deplora- 
ble it would again be, were the fences of 
government broken down, and the obli- 
gations of law ſuperſeded. It was the 
* opinion 
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opinion: of that great orator, and philoſo- 
pher Cicero, that © without government 
<* neither-houſe, nor city, nor nation, nor 
« mankind, nor nature, nor the world 
« itſelf could ſubſiſt.“ In a ſtate of na- 
ture every man like © Iſhmael is a wild 
% man; his hand will be againſt every 
* man, and every man's hand againſt 
« him.” The wild beaſts of anarchy, 
and confuſion, would devour far and 
near; and the world itſelf would be but 
a confuſed ſcene of cruelty and injuſtice, 
murder, rapine, and oppreſſion, and the 
utmoſt extravagances of wickedneſs. Since 
notwithſtanding the penalties of laws, and 
all the terrors of the civil power, there 
is ſtill ſo much violence and diſhoneſty, 
ſo much treachery and. iniquity in the 
world; we may eaſily conceive what ha- 
vock, what devaſtation would enſue, were 
there nothing to reſtrain the fury of head- 
ſtrong paſſions; and controul the petu- 
lancy of undiſciplined nature. For, to 
uſe the elegant expreſſions of the prophet 
Jeremiah : © If thou haſt run with foot- 
* men, and they have wearied thee, then 
* how canſt thou contend againſt horſes? _ 
And if in the land of peace wherein 
thou truſtedſt, they have wearied thee, 
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of Jordan.” | | 
And if the benefits reſulting from go- 
vernment in general are a ſtrong motive 
to ſubmiſſion to thoſe, from whom theſe 
benefits are derived; we certainly have 
the higheſt obligations to this duty, who 
live under a government the beſt modell- 
ed, and every way adapted to our ſitu- 
ation: a government, the benefits of 
which like the dew of Hermon” defcend 
ce from the head, even to the ſkirts of his 
<* clothing:“ where every man may fit 
down quietly under his own vine, and 
<* under his own fig-tree,” and none ſhall 
make him afraid : where the influence of 
wile and wholeſome laws are diffuſed not 
only upon the rich, and powerful, but 
reach likewiſe to the ſons and daugh- 
ters of affliction, to the poor and indi- 
gent; to thoſe that lie by the wall, and 
go by the highway ſide: a government 
where juſtice and mercy go hand in hand, 
and © judgment runs down as a mighty 
« ftream ;” where the law is open to the 
loweſt ſubject, and the higheſt are not 
exempted from its cogniſance: and what 
ought ſtill to endear it the more to us, a 
government, that treats us like men, like 
crea- 
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creatures endued with reaſon, and under- 
ſtanding ; that at the ſame time that it pro- 
tects the church by law eſtabliſhed, per- 
mits men calmly: to differ, and conſcien- 
tiouſly to diſſent from it: under which 
every man is at liberty to purſue the dic- 
tates of his on private judgment in all 
things, which are not immediately detri- 


mental to, or in their conſequences de- 


ſtructive of the welfare of the ſtate. 


In the laſt place; The obligations of 
duty are united with thoſe of intereſt to bind 


us to a peaceable ſubmiſſion to thoſe in 
public ſtations. For as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 
We muſt needs be ſubject, not only 
for wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake.“ 


Not only from political views, and prudenti- 


al conſiderations, or through fearof the civil 
{word ; but out of a principle of religion, 
and a dread of offending-that Power, by 
whom © kings reign, and princes decree 
juſtice.” For though, through the dif- 
terent complexions and humours of men, 
government has been branched out into 
numberleſs ſhapes and appearances, 1t 
is certain that in general it is the inſti- 
tution and appointment of God. Agree- 
ably to which, St. Paul informs us, that 
rulers are the miniſters of God. 
Since then ſubmiſſion to thoſe that are 
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in authority 1s not only a political, but a 
religious duty; not only bound upon us 
by human conſtitutions, but the expreſs 
commands of God; let us ſhew our ſenſe 
of the bleſſings we enjoy, by zealous 
and hearty endeavours to perpetuate 
the enjoyment of them; by offering up 
our © prayers and ſupplications for all 
men; more eſpecially for the king, 
„ and all in authority;” and by contri- 
buting with chearfulneſs and alacrity to 
the ſupport of government; that even 
our enemies, when they ſhall ſee our in- 
violable integrity, and perfect unanimity, 
may be conſtrained to ſay, Truly “ this 
« is a wiſe and an underſtanding peo- 
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SERMON XV. 


A CROWN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
THE REWARD OF CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE, 


2 T1iMOTHY w. 7, 8. 


7 have fought a good Hebt, T have finiſhed 
— my courſe, I have kept the faith. Hence 


forth there is laid up for me a crown of 


righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Fudge, ſhall give me at that aay: 
And not to me only, but unto all them 
alſo that love bis appearing. f 


HIS is generally thought to be the 
laſt epiſtle that St. Paul wrote 
when he was in priſon at Rome, the de- 


{lined victim of Nero, or his Lieutenant's 
| O cruelty. 


%. 
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cruelty. It contains the nobleſt incen- 
tives to Timothy, to improve his gifts 
and talents, and directions how to be- 
have under the various occurrences of 
life; particularly, the oppoſition and 
perſecution he might expect from ſeveral 
ſorts of men. Bs; 

In this laſt chapter St. Paul charges 
him, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to prove 
himſelf a faithful Evangeliſt. And that 
he might inſpire him with the greater 
reſolution and fortitude, he, by a very 
natural and beautiful tranſition, gives 
him. occaſion to review the hiſtory of his 
own life and conduct, that he might be in- 
flamed with a ſtrong deſire of imitating ſo 
bright a character; eſpecially as St. Paul's 
expectations and proſpects were infinitely 
oreater than the ſufferings of his paſt 
life. And this he does with the moſt 
affectionate ſincerity, in the ſpirit of a 
departing father, ſolicitous for the ho- 
nour and felicity of his beloved ſon. 
« For I am ready to be offered up, and 
« the time of my departure is at hand. 
„ have fought a good fight, I have fi- 
“ niſhed my courſe, I have kept the faith. 
« Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
* crown of righteouſneſs, which the Ln 
5 | . cc e 
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« the righteous Judge, ſhall give me at 


that day: and not to me at but 
< unto all them alſo that love his ap- 
* pearing.” 

It is common with chis author to uſe 
terms of art to expreſs his thoughts, and 
illuſtrate his ſubject ; ' and here he uſes 
military terms, or rather ſuch as alluded 
to the olympic games, wherein the com- 
batants who excelled in ſtten oth, dexte- 
rity, or ſwiftneſs, were 3 with a 
crown, the reward of their merit, and 
enſign of their victory. It is in allu- 


ſion to this cuſtom, that he calls his 


reward “a crown of righteouſneſs.” 
II have fought a good fight.“ If e- 
ver any perſon could ſay fo, St. Paul 
was the man: for never was any mari 
engaged in a better and more honourable 
cauſe; never did any man defend it in a 


more hetoic and laudable manner. No 


man ever diſcovered greater mtrepidity, 
or greater patience. Of this his conduct 
before the Jewiſh ſanhedrim and Roman 
governors, and the travels and perſecuti- 
ons he underwent, are manifeſt inſtances. 
He had a liberal education, was a great 


proficient in Greek and Roman literature, 
| O2 and - 
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and was perfectly inſtructed in the chriſ. 
tian ſcheme; and he acquitted himſelf 
with a becoming zeal, and true magna- 
nimity in defence of the chriſtian religion, 
He was not aſhamed to vindicate the 
cauſe of Chriſt, the cauſe of truth, virtue, 
and liberty, even at Rome, the metro- 
polis and miſtreſs of the world where 
human learning was in the higheſt per- 
fection; where majeſty appeared in all its 
grandeur and terror; and where all things 
moved according to Cæſar's abſolute will. 
And as he was endued with abilities 
and reſolution to aſſert it, he eſteemed it 
his greateſt dignity and glory to ſuffer 
for it. 

What force muſt the precepts of this 
excellent Apoſtle receive from his o. 
bright example! For the review of his 
paſt life filled his mind with captures of 
holy joy. He had maintained a conflict 
againſt the moſt powerful oppoſition, 
with the greateſt firmneſs, integrity, and 
fortitude. The cauſe in which he was 
embarked, he defended in a manner 
worthy the dignity of human nature; 
and was not to be moved from what was 
juſt and right, by the favour or diſplea- 


ſure of men of corrupt minds. The 
con- 
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conſciouſneſs of his inflexible attachment to 
the intereſts of religion and virtue, and his 
vigorous efforts to promote them, at the 
hazard of his own happineſs, liberty, and 
life, was a ground of the higheſt ſatis- 


faction, and enabled him to ſay with the | 


greateſt propriety, I have fought a 
good fight.” 

I have finiſhed my courſe.” He 
means the terms of his conflict; alluding 
ſtill to the olympic games, one of which 
was the race. I have encountered my 
antagoniſts, maintained the diſpute, and 
finiſhed my courſe, and am entitled to 
the victor's reward. This is a manner of 
expreſſion which St. Paul often uſes, to 
repreſent the difficulties to which the love 
of truth, and the practice of virtue may 
expoſe us: thus, Know ye not that 
they who run. in a race, run all, but 
« one receiveth the prize; ſo run chat ye 
* may obtain.” He ſays, I went up 
* to Jeruſalem by revelation, and com- 
* municated unto them that goſpel Which 
* 1 preach among the gentiles, but pri- 
<« vately to them who were of reputation, 
* leaſt, by any means, I ſhould run, or 
“had run in vain.“ And, Let us run 
** with patience the race that is ſer. before 
O3 ad; 
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« us.” So that by © finiſhing his courſe,” 

St. Paul means his active, ſteady, and in- 
defatigable purſuit of truth, virtue, and 
0 or perſeverance in the ways of re- 
ligion. His regard to the honour of 
God, and the good of mankind, made 
him ſurmount every danger and oppoli- 
tion: his ſenſe of gratitude to the Saviour 
of mankind, inſpired him with invincible 
courage, to combat the paſſions and pre- 
judices of various ſorts of perſons, that 
would have prevented his ſpreading the 
knowledge of chriſtianity in the world. 
His principles were rational and juſt, and 
no conſideration whatever could divert 
him from the purſuit of what was right, 
or make him betray or give up the cauſe 
of chriſtianity. © He ſtood faſt in the li- 
<« berty wherewith Chriſt had made him 
free, and would not be entangled again 
« with the yoke of bondage; though 
attacked by the artifice, malice, and u- 
nited perſecuting powers of Jeruſalem 
and Rome. And his unwearied endea- 
vours to give men juſt 1 of 
the extent and nature of the Meſſiah's 
kingdom, conſiſting in real piety and vir- 
tue, and to urge them to a ſuitable prac- 


tice, which were the ends of his being 
| called 
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called to be an Apoſtle, gave him a 
rational pleaſure at the cloſe of his days: 
I have finiſhed my courſe.” 

The laſt expreſſion, by which St. Paul 
deſcribes his conduct, is keeping the 
faith: *I have kept the faith.” I have 
faithfully diſcharged the truſt committed 
to me, and ſhewn the utmoſt fidelity in 
my warfare; I have neither through 
cowardice, treachery, or corruption, or 
any motive whatſoever, tranſgreſſed the 
rules of my commiſſion, betrayed or 
given up my Maſter's intereſt, or acted a 
diſhonourable part. It is a diſtinguiſhing 
excellence in St. Paul's character, that he 
was always ſteady and faithful in main» 
taining and promoting the honour and 
intereſt of Chriſt's kingdom, and the juſt 
and natural rights of his ſubject s. We 
preach not ourſelves,” ſays he, but 
* Chriſt Jeſus the Lord; and ourſelves 
your ſervants for Jeſus ſake : we are 
* not as many, who corrupt the word 

of God, but as of ſincerity, but as of 
* God, in the ſight of God ſpeak we in 
« Chriſt.” He was indeed repreſented 
by his adverſaries, the falſe apoſtles and 
craftſmen of the world, who were ſwayed 


by a deſire of power and domination over 
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the liberties and conſciences of men, in 


the moſt odious and unpopular light; 
but the ſenſe of his own fidelity ſupport- 


ed him under the moſt inhuman treat- 


ment. We are troubled,” ſays he, 


on every fide, yet not diſtreſſed ; we 


* are perplexed, but not in deſpair ; per- 
“ ſecuted, but not forſaken ; caſt down, 
* but not deſtroyed. For which cauſe 
* we faint not. For our light affliction, 
* worketh for us a far more exceeding 

* and eternal weight of glory.“ He had 
a firm perſuaſion of the truth, excellence, 
and uſefulneſs of chriſtianity, which ren- 
dered him incapable of ſacrificing his ſen- 
timents to any temporal views or expecta- 


tions ; or of complying with the corrupt 


taſte of the times, in. prejudice of fo 
good a cauſe : and he verified the truth 
of his own words, © Whoſoever will 


live godly, muſt ſuffer perſecution.” 
In a word, he vigorouſly and faith- 


fully improved his talents, and exe- 
cuted his - commiſſion to the honour of 
God, and the good of mankind, © I 
6 ike fought a good fight, I have 
* finiſhed 2 courſe, I have kept. the 
„ faith.” 
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As he had deſcribed his conduct in me- 


taphorical terms, he very beautifully pre- 


{erves the ſame ſtile, in repreſenting his 
reward. The victors at the olympic 
games, and in war among the Greeks and 
Romans, were entitled to, and honoured 


with a crown. Now, ſays St. Paul, as 1 


have acted a worthy and laudable part, in 
fighting a good fight, finiſhing my courſe, 
and being faithful to the confidence 
repoſed in me, I ſhall be dignified and 
diſtinguiſned with a crown of infinitely 
greater value than any that this world can 
confer: © I have not run in vain, neither 


have I laboured and been faithful in vain;? 


for I ſhall be rewarded with a crown: of 
righteouſneſs, © This is an expreſſion that 
often ſignifies the future reward of the 
faithful ſervants of God; and with great 
juſtneſs and propriety, ſince a crown. is 
the higheſt mark of honour and diſtinc- 
tion among men. It imphes all that glo- 
ry and happineſs which St. Paul expected 


in the other world, and imports the ſame 


with eternal life. Thus St. James, © Blef- 
* ſed is the man that endureth temptatt- 
* on; for being approved, he ſhall re- 
e ceive the crown of life, which the Lord 
* hath promiſed to them that love him.” 

9 O 5 And, 


ö 
| 
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And, When the chief ſhepherd ſhall 


% appear, ye ſhall receive a crown of 
« glory, that fadeth not away. And, 
« Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
te will give thee a crown of life.“ It is 
called “a crown of righteouſneſs” be- 
cauſe it is a juſt reward, or as it is the 
reward of righteouſneſs, or a courſe of 
religion and virtue, The proſpe& of 
this reward filled the mind of the Apoſtle 
with unſpeakable ſatisfaction; and in 
the language of triumphant hope, he 
adds, which the Lord ſhall give me 
* at that day; and to all them that 
“ Jove his appearing.” 15 

By the Lord, the righteous Judge,” 
St. Paul means Jeſus Chriſt: © For 
the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
* committed all judgment to the Son, 
* who is ordained of God to be the 
Judge of the quick and the dead.“ 

By < that day,” he undoubtedly means 
the day of judgment and retribution 3 
* when all that are in their graves ſhall ' 
hear his voice, and come Seth St. 
Paul uſes the expreſſion in this ſenſe: 
I am perſuaded that he is able to keep 
* that which I have committed to him 
<-unto that day.” The time is com- 
- ing 
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« ing, that the dead ſhall be judged; and 
« hy the Lord will give rewards to 
* thy ſervants the prophets, and to the 
e ſaints.” ? When Chriſt who is our 
life ſhall appear, then ſhall we alſo ap- 
% pear with him in glory.” Then mall 
every faithful ſervant of God, receive a 
crown of glory and immortality ; ; * when 
“ Jeſus ſhall judge the quick and the 
« dead at his appearing, and his king- 
«© dom.” The love of truth, and the 
practice of virtue, will entitle them to a 
crown of righteouſneſs ; and they ſhall 
ſhine as the brightneſs of the firmament, 
and as the ſtars of . for ever and 
ever. 

From the words thus explained we may 
oblerve, in the firſt place, the great advan- 
tage of having juſt ſentiments of religion 
and virtue; and the great wiſdom of an 
inflexible attachment to them. 

What ſublime and rational pleaſures 
muſt ſpring from -a conſciouſneſs of ha- 
ving acted according to truth and duty. 
When no temptations of any kind have 
diverted a man from purſuing the moſt 
excellent and valuable objects with inte- 
grity and fortitude; when death, the 
great terror of human nature, is ready 
to put a * BY days, the 9 
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of his hope and purſuit magnify. and dif- 
cover new excellencies; his future re- 
wards become more bright and attrac- 
tive; his reflections and his proſpects ſup- 
port his ſpirits. He is delighted with his 
wiſe choice, in eſpouſing and aſſerting 
the cauſe of virtue. He is happy in re- 
flecting that he has finiſhed his courſe 
with fidelity, and that he is paſſing to 
a ſcene of endleſs peace and joy, where 
he will have no more adverſaries and 
dangers to encounter; where there will 
be no more treachery, envy, or malice ; 
no more pain, perſecution, or death: 
in a word, where there will be: no more 
miſery, but virtue and pleaſure will be 
inſeparable. Who then would neglect a 
courſe of life, attended with ſuch invalu- 
able advantages? Who would not be 
ambitious of a character that refines and 
dignifies human nature, becauſe it is ra- 
tional and godlike, and that will enable 
a man in his laſt moments to adopt 
the triumphant language of the text. 
Whoſoever loves truth, practiſes virtue 
in fincerity, and maintains his princt- 
ples with chriſtian fortitude, deſerves 
this character; and may ſay, © I have 
* fought a good fight, I have —_ 
* 
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« ed my courſe, I have kept the faith: 
c henceforth there is laid up for me a 
© crown of righteouſneſs, which the Lord 
<« the righteous judge will give me at that 
<« day, when the quick and the dead ſhall 
<« ſtand before his tribunal.” Then ſhall 
the friends of truth, virtue, and religion, 


meet again, and dwell for ever, in the 


preſence of God, when time ſhall be 
no more. 

Secondly; We cannot but obſerve the 
ſuperior excellency of the chriſtian religi- 
on, with reſpect to the clearneſs of its diſ- 
coveries, the greatneſs of its rewards, the 
eminent examples of virtue it exhibits, and 
the conſolations it affords. It has brought 
immortal life to light; it has cleared away 
1dolatry and ſuperſtition, and aſcertained 
<« eternal life in heaven” to every ſincere 


lover of truth and virtue. It propoſes to 


our imitation.the moſt amiable and ſhin- 
ing inſtances of benevolence and fortitude, 
honour and uſefulneſs : it ſupports us in 
adverſe circumſtances, by giving us juſt 
apprehenſions of the perfections and Provi- 
dence of the ſupreme Being, and a full 
aſſurance of glory and immortality. It 
enjoins nothing to be believed, but what 
is rational and worthy of God; nothing 
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to be practiſed, but what is true, vener- 
able, juſt, pure, lovely, laudable, and 
virtuous... In a word, chriſtianity ad- 
_ dreſſes our hopes and fears in the moſt 
effectual manner, aſſuring us that the 
rewards and puniſhments of a future 
ſtate, will be reſpectively proportioned ' 
to the characters of men in the preſeng 
world; and only requires integrity and 
preg in order to our obtaining the 
appineſs of heaven. Since therefore 
we are favoured with ſo excellent a diſ- 
penſation, animated by ſuch attractive 
proſpects, and guided by ſuch bright 
examples, particularly thoſe of our Sa- 
viour and his Apoſtles ; ſince we are em- 
barked in the nobleſt cauſe, and have a 
crown of life to win or loſe: Let us 
run with patience the race that is ſer 
< before us,” aſpiring after the temper 
and character which will prepare us for 
heaven, and ſacrificing every view to the 
hope of a glorjous immortality: Let us 
<« fight the good fight of faith, and lay 
« hold on eternal life, which God that 


* 


< cannot lie hath promiſed,” 
. 
Te END of Vol. V. 


